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Put Your Brand in Her Hand... 


SELL CHUNKS! 


To get more sausage tonnage and profits, why not give 
the housewife what she’s looking for today ... MORE 
MEAT FOR HER MONEY! Sell your sausage in CHUNKS... 


the package that once again meets the changing trend! 


And, when it comes to processing and packaging your 
chunks, come to Tee-Pake for strong, 

uniform cellulose and fibrous casings and 

shrinkable, transparent low-cost 

Snug-Pak* overwrap! Call Your 

Tee-Pak Man Today for all 

the Facts On Chunks! 


Tee-Pak, Inc. 


Chicago + San Francisco 


Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 


Cellulose Division 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE #& 


BUFFALO-STRIDH 
CASING 
PROCESSING MACHINER 
will give you 
BETTER YIELD—better casings, 
Will save maintenance 
and labor. 





Write for catalog 
and information 


Buffalo offers you the 
greatest selection of sausage 
machinery. That’s why 
Buffalo’s representatives can 
...and do...trecommend the 
best type and size of machine 
for your specific need. 
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STANDARD AND VACUUM MIXERS 


The shape and arrangement of paddles in a Buffalo mixer 
assures that the meat, cure and 0 will mix uniformly. 


A better sausage results. The Buffalo vacuum mixer elimi- 
nates air, puts 20% more meat in every casing, increases 
yield and gives better curing qualities. 


@ “Direct Cutting” Converters 


@ “Leak-Proof" 
Stuffers 


@ “Cool Cutting" Grinders 
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JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N.Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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RED SWEET PEPPERS 


selanae wee NET WEIGHT 
5 LBS. 3 OZS.. Tecate aon 6 LBS. 8 OZS. 
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Quality Canned Foods Since 1881 
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Since PO ) 1881 


Operation POGT sou iurcr rests gain 


sales superiority right here—with the adding of bright red, 
crisp, uniformly diced Cannon Red Sweet Peppers.‘ Tempting 
color and flavor win quick buyer-acceptance of your product 
over competition. In handy tins, Cannon Diced Red Sweet 
Peppers are ready for instant use. No rinsing or draining. Don’t 
use substitutes! Don’t lose sales! Take a tip from leading meat 
packers. Get Cannon Diced Red Sweet Peppers—through your 
regular source of supply, or contact: 


CANNED FOODS H. P. CANNON & SON, INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Bridgeville, Delaware + Plant No. 2: Dunn, North Carolina 
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POLAR SERVICE 
GALVESTON, 


HORNELL, N. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE 


GALVESTON ICE AND COLD STORAGE 


. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION FRANK PILLEY & SONS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
SEABOARD TERMINAL & REFRIG. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE 








DIVERSIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 





NATIONWIDE 


REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSE 


DIVISIONS 


(Two Warehouses) 


TEXAS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Two Warehouses) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
City Products Corporation 
33 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. TULSA, OKLA. 


NORTH AMERICAN COLD STORAGE TULSA COLD STORAGE 
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| A Contract Keeper 


This is not going to be a satellite editorial 
-appealing as that subject is to a confirmed 

ace traveller—or a dissertation explaining 
why the damYankees usually win a pennant 
but didn’t win the world series. 

Instead, we intend to comment on a man 
-and this we will do very briefly because 
his deeds speak out for him more positively 
than words—and then on one of his beliefs. 

Earl W, Jimerson, international president 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen of North America, died last 
week, Over many years he built the union 
| into a responsible and respected spokesman 

for labor in the meat field. 

Jimerson believed that labor contracts 
| should be kept, not only by employers but 
also by employes. He spoke out strongly, 
and acted, too, when any of the union’s lo- 
cals displayed irresponsibility and bad faith 
in living up to its contractual obligations. It 
was his belief that if a local union did not 
fulfill its contracts with employers, then it 
had no right to be affiliated with the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters. 

It is inspiring to find such sturdy belief in 
the inviolability of contracts in a world 
where, all too frequently, labor organizations, 
businessmen, states and nations appear to 
feel that a compact should be observed only 
so long as it is compatible with the contrac- 
tor’s self-interest. : 

Whether a contract is made by two in- 
dividuals, by a union and an employer, or 
voluntarily accepted by a group of states, its 
provisions should be honestly observed as 
long as the agreement exists. 
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News and Views 





House And Senate sponsors of bills to transfer regulatory 


authority over meat packers from the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture to the Federal Trade Commission said this week that 
they will seek early action on the legislation in the next session 
of Congress. Their statements were prompted by the FTC rul- 
ing last week that Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, is a 
“packer” within the meaning of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and, therefore, is under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
USDA. Food Fair, which has a chain of 238 supermarkets, also 
operates a meat packing plant in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), who introduced HR-5282 
and HR-7319 providing for the jurisdictional transfer last spring, 
said he will seek prompt enactment of such legislation. The 
FTC decision dismissing charges of unfair trade practices 
against Food Fair, he said, “once again highlights the urgent 
need for Congressional action in restoring jurisdiction over 
anticompetitive and unfair trade practices of meat packers and 
other segments of the food industry to the FTC. Unless such 
action is taken, the Food Fair decision must serve as a green 
light for those who would seek legal sanctuary from pa 
ment of the antitrust laws.” 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) also announced that 
he will press for the transfer as soon as Congress reconvenes. 
He said that Congress was concerned only with the question 
of competition among packers when it passed the P&S Act in 
1921 and “did not consider the possibility that the day might 
come when equally powerful grocery chains might enter the 
meat packing field and thus provide another almost overwhelm- 
ing force that could be directed against small packers.” Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney said that “it is getting to be as important for 
the big packers as it is for the producers of livestock and the 
consumers of meat that Congress as soon as possible pass the 
bill (S-1356) which Senator Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah) and I 
introduced.” 

A compromise suggested by the USDA would leave firms 
primarily engaged in meat packing under the Department but 
transfer jurisdiction over all others to the FTC. The FTC 
favors a complete transfer. 


Wisconsin Packinghouses inspected by the state depart- 


ment of agriculture use humane methods in animal slaughter, 
according to a report made to the legislature recently. Dr. 
Arden A. Erdmann, chief of the agriculture department’s vet- 
erinary division, said the department had conducted a survey 
including 160 of the state’s 500 slaughterhouses, in compliance 
with an order passed by the legislature last June. Dr. Harry J. 
O’Connell of the veterinary division reported that most of the 
stunning methods used before killing or bleeding are quick and 
effective. He said that slaughterhouse employes who stun live- 
stock are “artists” who do the job with precision, 


Several Safety aspects of particular interest to packers as well 


as all who operate plants will be discussed during the 45th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition in Chicago. “Be Posi- 
tive about Fleet Safety” will be the forum subject on Tuesday 
morning, October 22, in the Morrison Hotel. “Why Industrial 
Plants Burn” can be heard Tuesday afternoon in the Morrison. 
A film, “Knowing’s Not Enough,” portraying four mental atti- 
tudes that can cause accidents, will be shown that evening in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel. “Ingenious Approaches in Developing 
Material Handling Safety” will be presented Thursday morn- 
ing, October 24, at the Conrad Hilton, “How I Train My Em- 
ployes for Job Safety” will be discussed by a panel Thursday 
afternoon at the Morrison. The annual meeting of the meat 
packing section, National Safety Council, will be October 21 
and 22 at the Congress Hotel. “ 
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common hazards such as cigarettes, rubbish or 

defective heating appliances, plus special hazards 
arising from the individual occupancy processes or in- 
herent hazards related to the occupancy. Thus, for ex- 
ample, dust explosions are a special hazard in grain ele- 
vators; magnesium fires in airplane manufacturing, and 
sparks from friction account for one out of three fires 
in textile plants. 

Almost any common fire hazard can be found in meat 
packing and allied industry plants. There also are many 
special hazards peculiar to the industry, such as fires 
in smokehouses, fires in coolers and refrigerators involv- 
ing cork insulation, ammonia explosions, sparks from con- 
veyors and packaging machinery, and grease and oil 
vat fires, which result from the multiple and diverse op- 
erations and processes carried on in the plants. 

Packing plants, stockyards, and rendering, fertilizer 
and sausage plants comprise a wide variety of risks. 
All types of construction are found in meat packing 
centers, ranging from frame cattle pens, sheep and hog 
sheds, and old, multi-story brick buildings to the more 
modern, one-story fireproof structures. All the large 
packing centers found in Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and St. Paul contain this irregular grouping of frame, 
brick and fireproof structures. In general, coolers and 
freezers are housed in high, large, warehouse-type build- 
ings with few windows, and the manufacturing divisions 
are laid out in lower buildings arranged in groups or rows, 
usually communicating at openings and protected by fire 
doors. This conglomeration of building structures is an 
outgrowth of the industry’s expansion and development. 
As technological skills were advanced, building structures 
were remodeled, added to, and renovated, and new struc- 
tures were built to meet and adjust to changes in opera- 
tions and methods of production. 

In early days, when competition was keen for sites 
convenient to rail transportation, owners were forced to 
add more stories to buildings in their search for space. 


E ERY type of business has its fire problems due to 
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Meat Industry Lop 


The invention of the elevator made these multi-story 
buildings common and practical; but in time it became 
necessary to limit building heights and areas in relation 
to construction and occupancy. Restrictions on 

and area are necessary not only for limiting the property 
loss which might result from a single fire, but also from 
the standpoint of life hazard and danger of fire to q 
community as a whole. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: In large meat pack. 
ing centers where there is a diversity of building construe. 
tion, the ultimate goal is to protect property by confining 
fire to the smallest area 
sible. This is accomplished by 
construction of substantial 
parapeted walls of brick or 
concrete, capable of prevent- 
ing transmission of fire from 
one side to another. In addition, floors and enclosures 
for vertical openings should be constructed of materials 
possessing an equally high degree of fire resistance. In 
planning to reduce fire areas to a minimum, thought 
must be given to provide a means of access to the areas. 
Without such means, firemen cannot control a fire and 
eventually it will burn through its barriers. Means of 
access are also necessary in providing a vent for smoke 
and gases, thereby preventing explosive backdrafts, and 
for ventilation of refrigerant gases that may be re 
leased accidentally in refrigeration and cooler buildings. 

In some plants, buildings have been constructed with 
blank exterior walls in place of the usual walls with 
windows, and in many buildings windows and door 
openings have been filled with glass blocks or masonry 
and new false fronts have been added to cover old 
openings. These buildings, especially in multi-story strue- 
tures, not only have created hazards to lives of occt- 
pants, but also have added dangers and difficulties to 
firemen fighting fires because of the problem of venti- 
lation. However, there are some advantages to window- 
less walls as there is nothing more effective in stopping 
the spread of fire than a good substantial blank fire-te- 
sisting wall. Good exit facilities with proper enclosure 
of stairways, elevators and other floor openings, together 
with installation of automatic sprinkler protection, will 
help in a large measure to overcome the general hazards 
of windowless. buildings. 

As a rule, large meat packing plants are equipped with 
sprinkler systems, mainly dry type; private or public 
water supplies, and in many cases both; standpipes; 8 
variety of first-aid fire fighting equipment, and private 
fire brigades of varying quality. 

The majority of buildings in these centers are equipped 
with sprinkler systems connected to a central supet- 
visory service. In addition, they may also have manual 
alarms, automatic fire alarms and waterflow alanms, 
together with systems that report alarms through direct 
connection to the fire department. The effectiveness of 
manual and waterflow alarms depends entirely on t 
presence of someone on the premises and within hearing 


ACTION photo taken during 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. fire of 
1956, by Indianapolis News. 
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The National Provisioner has recorded week-by-week with 
mounting distress the many losses from fire of plants, 
equipment and inventory in the 

meat packing and allied indus- ereeininiitie 

tries. Eighty-seven fires in plants 
throughout the country have 
been reported in these columns 
during the past two and one-half 
years alone. In 70 of the cases, 
total estimated damage to 
plants and contents amounted 
to more than $15,000,000. No 
monetary amount was placed on 
the damage from the other |7 
fires reported in the NP, but at 
least six of these plants were 
destroyed. Many other fires undoubtedly occurred but, 
considered "too common to be newsworthy," were not 
called to our attention. While owners may have been rec- 
ompensed in part for the immediate, tangible damage, 
insurance at its best cannot bring back lost lives, lost 
working hours or lost business and goodwill. Adequate 
fire prevention is the only answer. 

Chief Fred W. Kempf of the Chicago Fire Insurance 
Patrol has devoted many hours to two articles recommend- 
ing fire prevention practices for the meat packing and 
allied industries. As Chief Kempf points out, "Fire loss is 
an irreplaceable loss to our entire economy." 


distance, and in plants that do not have watch service, 
the connection of a waterflow alarm to a central station 
system is desirable. However, this service is not always 
available, especially in rural areas, and direct connec- 
tions to fire departments should be established in those 
communities which are large enough to warrant a pri- 
vately-operated central station system. In addition to 
these alarm systems, more modern plants are now 
equipped with automatic fire detection, including thermo- 
static and other fire sensitive devices, and tampering 
alarms on contro] valves. 

WATER SUPPLY NEEDS: The determination of suf- 
ficient water supplies for a plant depends on the charac- 
teristics of the building and the fire protection equip- 
ment which has been provided. For the purpose of a 
rough estimate, the design of an automatic sprinkler 
system requires a water supply of at least 500 gallons 
Per minute with a pressure of 15 psi. at level of highest 
sprinkler head. Minimum supplies for standpipes for 
use as first-aid fire protection should be calculated to 
provide 70 gallons per minute with pressure of 25 psi. 
at highest hose outlet. These are minimum figures to 
Provide some concept of the water supply necessary for 
fire fighting. A large number of packing plants in cities 
have their own private water supplies for watering stock, 
derived from wells or reservoirs, which can be used for 
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fire-fighting emergencies. Other plants depend entirely 
on public supplies, and still others in rural sections 
have no public water supplies and must depend entirely 
on wells, ponds, rivers or specially-constructed reservoirs. 
Where ponds, rivers or other static supplies are used, 
roads or paths must be constructed to make these supplies 
readily accessible to pumpers in order to be effective. 
Plants that depend on public water supplies should 
have periodic flow tests made by proper authorities so 
that this all-important facility of fire fighting is up to 
standard at all times. These plants should also make a 
study of their individual needs to determine if supplies 
are sufficient or if auxiliary sources such as gravity tanks, 
pressure tanks, or fire pumps with reservoirs are required. 
They should maintain suitably located pumps in fireproof 
units easily accessible even in times of conflagration. 
Hydrants should be placed around the plant adequately 
so they, too, will be accessible at all times; they should 
be suitably housed and contain enough hose to reach all 
areas each is designed to protect and have such equip- 
ment as wrenches, spanners, axes, and handl'ghts avail- 
able, together with hose carts with 300 to 500 ft. of hose. 
Vertical pipes connected to public or private water 
systems should extend through all buildings to the roof; 
about 100 to 200 ft. of 1% in. hose should be pro- 
vided at outlets and housed in storage cabinets. Usual 
first-aid equipment, such as hand pumps, chemicals, 
CO, and foam extinguishers, should be accessible. In 
plants where a difference of hose threads exists between 
public and private equipment, suitable hose adapters 
should be available for use by the fire department. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ESSENTIAL: The main- 
tenance of a high standard of cleanliness and order is 
a prerequisite of fire prevention, which will be reflected in 
efficient operation of a plant. In one way or another, 





TRUCKS PARKED in garage of Hickory Farms, Inc., New Glarus, 
Wis., were a total loss when fire swept the plant in 1956. The 
photograph was made by the Wisconsin State Journal. 
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packinghouses require all the basic utilities and serv- 
ices, including heat, light, power, refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, conveying installations and industrial truck 
equipment. These utilities and services should be located 
in an area either removed or well cut off from those 
containing merchandise and storage. It is necessary that 
these services be kept in constant repair if a plant is 
to be safe and efficient, and this can be accomplished 
only by a systematic schedule of inspection and replace- 
ments where and when necessary. 

A frayed electric cord, defective electric wiring, a 
heater clogged with dust, an electric motor covered with 
grease, or any other laxity in good housekeeping can 
produce a damaging fire. Fires involving utilities may 
cut off the services and result in a lack of light, heat, 
refrigeration or power, or all four, at a time when they 
are most needed. 

In packing plants, as in other types of business activity, 
good housekeeping can promote efficiency, safety and 
morale among employes. In this regard, the proper and 
regular disposal of waste paper and other combustible 
material is of utmost importance. Any location con- 
ducive to rubbish accumulation is an inviting spot to 
throw a cigarette or match stub, because they may not 
be noticed. Trash is dangerous and should be carefu!ly 
disposed of immediately. Burning of rubbish on the 
premises is convenient, but if it is allowed to accumu- 
late in a boiler or furnace room, there is the possibility 
of sparks igniting it. Burning trash in outside incinerators 
is equally hazardous unless it is supervised. A poorly 
built incinerator without someone to watch it can create 
an exposure fire with all the undesirable possibilities. 

Maintenance also includes repairing and painting, which 
involve the hazards of lacquer thinner, turpentine, paint 
rags, sawdust, etc. Welding and cutting require utmost 
care and precaution in their handling. The hazard of 
grease impregnated work clothing, wiping cloths and 
other material is readily apparent, and these articles 
should not be allowed to accumulate. If workers are per- 
mitted to smoke on duty, special smoking rooms should 
be provided, and in sections of building where known 
hazards exist “No Smoking” signs should be posted. 
Flammable liquids should be stored in approved con- 
tainers or in fireproof rooms or cabinets, and contents 
should be clearly labeled; clean waste materials should 
be kept in metal or metal lined cans. 

Cleanliness and good housekeeping are as important 
out-of-doors as within plant properties. Dry weeds and 
grass around buildings and railroad properties present 
a definite fire hazard and should be kept under con- 
trol. A desirable method is to cut grass and weeds and 
remove them or burn them in piles with adequate fire 
extinguishing equipment easily available. 

KEEP AISLES UNOBSTRUCTED: In any plant where 
shipping schedules have to be met, sufficient space in 
which to operate must be provided. This is also an es- 
sential of good housekeeping which will aid in saving 
time and promoting efficiency. At the present time of 
high wages, space has become less expensive than man- 
power. Temporary blocking of an aisle by overflow 
of stock or other unnecessary obstacles is soon reflected 
in inefficiency and increase in costs. Plant detours are 
costly and time consuming and indicate poor planning 
or lack of adequate supervision. In general, aisles should 
not be less than 5 ft. wide; if mechanical lifting devices 
and trucks are used, a minimum of 8 ft. is recommended. 
Obstructions at windows and loading doors which would 
prevent effective operation of fire Tiss streams should 
be avoided. Height of piles of merchandise or stock 
should not exceed 12 ft. in general. Where automatic 
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sprinklers are provided, clearance should be at 
18 in. under sprinklers. Clearance from heating 
ment is often overlooked and, as a result, com 
material is placed near a boiler, furnace or 
chimney which can result in fire. 3 

A prominent feature in a modern plant is provision 
shipping and receiving facilities both inside and | 
side the building. Trucks, loading platforms and 
cars which are adjacent to buildings constitute 
posure hazards which necessitate additional p 
for the wall opening involved. A careful selection 
loading sites should be planned to reduce lity 
of trucks or cars hindering firemen fighting a fire,’ 
inclusion of a railroad locomotive and truck mg 
within the walls of a building naturally introduces 
inherent hazards to that area. However, fires 
source have not been too numerous, and if 
maintenance and refueling operations are excluded { 
this area, the hazards can be kept to a minimum. The) 
jection to trucks or boxcars within a building is that they 
are essentially combustible structures within another 
structure. A fire in either of these structures can bum 
with such intensity that even a sprinkler system will 
fail to control the fire once it has broken through the 
side of the car or the truck. 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS: Automatic 
sprinkler systems are conceded to be one of the surest 
safeguards against packinghouse fires, provided they are 
kept in good working order. The record of the years has 
proved that modern sprinkler systems, properly main- 
tained, will handle the vast majority of all incipient fires, 
even when large amounts of grease are present. The 
automatic sprinkler, as its name implies, is a device for 
automatically distributing water upon a fire in sufficient 
quantities either to extinguish it entirely or to hold it 
in check if the fire is located where it is impossible for 
water to reach it. When the sprinkler head fuses due to 
the heating of the air around it, the operating parts are 
released and the water is discharged through the sprink 
ler orifice and against the deflector. 

The amount of water discharged depends upon the 
flowing water pressure and the size of the sprinkler 
orifice. The arrangement and spacing of the sprinklers 
conform to well-defined rules based on Jong and exten- 
sive experience and tests. In the average building, there 
is one sprinkler for about 80 sq. ft. of floor area. The 
rules also cover the size of pipes to be used, method 
of hanging the pipe and all other details of the installa 
tion of a complete system. 

Automatic sprinkler systems are designed to extinguish 
fires in their incipient stage. It is evident that the e 
fectiveness of a sprinkler system depends upon water in 
sufficient volume and at proper pressures. Many a sys 
tem has failed to do what was expected of it because 
of the lack of water. Clogged pipes and partially closed 
or improperly operated valves are frequently respo 
for the failure of sprinklers to control a fire. Dependence 
should not be placed on old, sub-standard, obsolete o 
poorly maintained automatic sprinkler systems. Many 
sprinkler systems were installed over 50 years ago, and 
this problem becomes more and more important wi 
the passing of time. It is not safe to rely on these old 
systems with questionable devices and of doubtful e& 
fectiveness. Owners of such systems should obtain expert 
advice on the reliability of their sprinkler systems and 
determine what should be done to make the system & 
fective in controlling fire. 

The distribution of water must be practically unob 
structed so that the seat of the fire may be reached by 

[Continued on page 40] 
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A Packaging Feature 





NEW HOME FREEZER pack line to 
be marketed by Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, includes 13 varieties of 
frozen steaks, chops, cutlets and other 
red meats. Cartons weigh 3 to 4! 
Ibs. Opened carton in foreground 
shows the manner in which boneless 
beef sirloin strip steaks are packed. 


Food Retailers Give Their Views on Packaging 


meat packaging has been im- 
roved during the past year, 
food retailers believe that further im- 
provement in this field can bring them 
a cost saving equivalent to 2.8 per 
cent of their total sales, or around 
$655,000,000 annually, as well as a 
similar increase in their sales. Retail- 
ers want more prepackaging of meat 
by packers and processors, more prod- 
uct visibility and packages that will 
insure longer shelf life. 

Better packaging in all lines han- 
dled in food stores can mean as 
much as $3,000,000,000 in reduced 
costs and increased sales for U. S. 
food retailers, a survey of supermarket 
executives of the Folding Paper Box 
Association has revealed. 

The study, which covered top ex- 
ecutives of 203 retail food and grocery 
organizations operating 25 per cent 
of the nation’s supermarkets, found 
that retailers believe packaging im- 
provements can mean these things 
to the average million-dollar super- 
market each year: (1) cost savings 
of up to $45,000; (2) increased sales 
as much as $75,000; (3) extra net 
profits of $2,300. 

The great importance of packaging 
to these retailers was emphasized, the 
Teport pointed out, by the fact that 
47 per cent of the organizations said 
that within the past six months they 
had either refused to sell or threat- 
ened to stop selling products solely 
because of poor packaging. They add- 
ed that when manufacturers changed 
their packaging after retailer com- 
Plaints, sales went up 50 per cent, re- 
tailer handling costs dropped 10 per 
cent, and retail net profits jumped as 
much as 105 per cent. 


A est packa acknowledging that 


In the meat field a medium-size 
midwestern chain found that its bacon 
carton was “too flimsy” and easily 
damaged by customers. A sturdy car- 
ton was adopted, and while sales re- 
mained the same, handling costs 
dropped 15 per cent. 

The box association’s research proj- 
ect listed seven ways in which re- 
tailers believe better packaging (all 
lines) can reduce store costs: (1) 
cutting waste; (2) reducing spoilage; 
(3) preventing discoloration; (4) 
stopping pilferage; (5) providing bet- 
ter protection; (6) speeding price 
marking; and (7) improving handling 
and display. Packaging improvements 
in these areas, they said, could cut 
handling costs in retail stores by as 
much as 4.5 per cent. 








DOUBLE DUTY is performed by this new 
carton for Old Farm Brand breakfast link 
sausage of Mickelberry's Food Products Co., 
Detroit. Die-cut flap allows visual inspection 
of product, yet protects it against fading 
effect of exposure to light. Carton is printed 
in red, green and yellow. Friction tab-lock 
assures positive closure of carton. Design 
and production were by Sutherland Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The retailers also said that better 
packaging could increase sales in at 
least seven ways by providing (1) 
larger sizes; (2) greater variety; (3) 
multi-packs; (4) pictures of the prod- 
uct in use; (5) better use of brand 
names; (6) better pictures of the 
product itself; and (7) better use of 
color. Improvements of this type, they 
said, can increase sales by 7.4 per 
cent. 

The box association reported that 
in an analysis of the seven most com- 
monly used types of packaging, the 
retailers rated folding paper boxes 
highest for the varied lines of prod- 
ucts handled by 11 out of 12 stand- 
ards. Metal containers scored second, 
then glass, foil, film, plastics, and 
parafin. 

For merchandising advantages, the 
executives placed folding boxes first 
in every category: use of pictures, 
brand identification, showing uses of 
the product, giving product informa- 
tion, providing multi-packaging, at- 
tracting customer preference, and pro- 
viding display value. Metal contain- 
ers were second all down the line, 
with glass third, except for use of 
pictures and multi-packaging, where 
foil rated third in selling appeal 
among consumers. 

In their evaluation of packaging 
for product protection and handling, 
folding boxes were rated best by five 
out of six standards: providing price 
marking, better stacking, better use of 
space, and providing pilferage protec- 
tion; and third for product protec- 
tion. Metal containers scored first for 
product protection and second by all 
other standards. Glass was second in 
both product and pilferage protection, 
third in use of space; foil received 
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Here’s a best seller...it looks better in Saran Wrap 


Saran Wrap 


added protection 
Trademark 


When extra protec- 
tion is important, 
shoppers look for 
this hallmark. 


Give your meat products the look that sells and 
your sales will take a sharp turn upward. It’s the 
look of freshness . . . the look that tempts appe- 
tites . . . the look of meat at its very best. It’s 
sparkling Saran Wrap* packaging! 


Here is the completely transparent film that never 
clouds the look of freshness. It’s satin soft, pliable 
. . . and tough enough to keep your packages in 
shape even in self-service cases. Weight, flavor and 
color remain intact inside the package because 


Saran Wrap is moisture-proof. Eye-appeal for im 
pulse sales . . . complete protection for repeat 
sales ... they’re yours with Saran Wrap packaging. 


In homes from coast to coast the name Saran Wrap 
is identified with the finest in food protection. It 
will pay you to switch now and put the Saran Wrap 
hallmark of protection on your packages. Remem- 
ber, Dow packaging service is at your disposalf. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Plastics Sales PL-1621 A-3 *Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


tWrite today for the brochure on meat packaging in Saran Wrap. 


You 


CAN DEPEND ON 





for im- 
' repeat 
kaging. 


mn Wrap 
tion. It 
in Wrap 
Remem- 
sposalt. 
ichigan, 
cal Company 
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e number of “excellent” rat- 
the sam 


from the retailers surveyed. 
FP iressing the sales value of good 


oe 


ging, the retailers believe that 
‘the five most important elements in 
"giving the package extra sales im- 
‘pact, in order of their importance, 
‘gre: (1) picture of the product in 


wse; (2) brand name; (3) visibility 


of the product in the package; (4) 
icture of the product on the package; 


‘and (5) high visibility of the name 


of the product in the container. 


Selling Will Be Big Topic 


A Purveyors’ Convention 


Buying, selling, pricing and cost 
1 


‘control all will receive a share of at- 
‘tention on Wednesday, October 30, 


during the 15th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Hotel and 
Restaurant Meat Purveyors. The four- 
day convention will open on Monday, 


October 28, at the Arizona Manor 


| Hotel, Phoenix. The principal speak- 


es program is scheduled for Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 
Speakers at the Wednesday morn- 


| ing session and their topics will be: 


“How Our Firm Controls Delivery 


Costs,” Nathan Schweitzer, jr., Nathan 


Schweitzer & Co., New York City; 


“The Art of Buying,” John Chudacoff, 
Virg. Davidson-Chudacoff Co., Culver 


SAM STEIN G. ERICKSON 


N. BRAMMALL R. JENSEN 


City, Calif; “The Profit Motive—How, 
Why and Where We Lost It,” Peter 
H. Petersen, Petersen-Owens Co., 
New York City; “A Cost Control Pro- 
gram for the Meat Purveyor,” Nor- 
man Brammall, Food Management, 
Inc., Cincinnati; “Pricing Product for 
a Profit,” C. V. Olmstead, manager, 
food service department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, and “Freezing 
Meat Thaws Profits,” Sam S. Stein 


Blank Space on Denver Firm's Package Board Flashes 
A 'Don't Sell’ Signal When an Item is Out of Stock 


SIMPLE, but highly effective 
means of guarding against ill- 
will-causing errors in taking orders 
for prepackaged sausage products is 
a “package panel” which hangs on 
the office wall at Denver Wholesale 
Meat Company, Denver, Colo. 
The panel is simply a cork board 
bulletin board, 5 ft. long by 3 ft. high, 
mounted upon the wall where it is 


- plainly visible to all office employes. 


Pinned across its surface are sample 
packages of each Denver Wholesale 
Meat Company product. Altogether, 
32 items are represented, including 
some 18 transparent-packaged varie- 
ties of luncheon meat, sausage, spec- 
ialties, etc. 

Under the plan developed by David 
Klausner, general manager, the 32 
packages on the board serve as an 
“at a glance” inventory of the prod- 
ucts which Denver Wholesale Meat 
Company can deliver at any given 


time. Whenever production drops off, 
or is discontinued on any item due 
to shortage of ingredients, packaging 
materials, etc., it is a simple matter to 
remove the dummy package from the 
bulletin board and the blank space 
serves as an automatic warning that 
no orders should be written for the 
deleted item without checking with 
the production department. While the 
organization can usually fill any order 
of any size, there are periodic short- 
ages which must be recognized. That 
the system serves as an effective re- 
minder to “do something about it” 
whenever there is a blank space on 
the board is shown by the fact that 
such blanks seldom exist for more 
than two or three days. Personnel 
in the headquarters office of the com- 
pany make it routine policy to “check 
the board” at regular intervals through 
the day, and thus no orders are writ- 
ten for non-existent stock. 





and Gordon Erickson, Grill Meats, 
Inc., Sandusky, O. 

“The Six Targets of Successful Sell- 
ing” will be discussed at the Wednes- 
day luncheon meeting by Paul Mc- 
Adam, education chairman of the 
Phoenix Sales Executive Club, and 
G. N. Winder, president of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
will present “The Lamb Story.” 

Joseph F. Madine, George Schaefer 
& Sons, Inc., New York City, will 
open the afternoon session with a dis- 
cussion of “The Psychological Fac- 
tors of Selling in the Hotel Supply 
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House Business Today.” The balance 
of that session will be devoted to a 
symposium on sales, with Hy Tanen- 
baum, American Provision Co., Los 
Angeles, serving as moderator. Speak- 
ers will include: Paul A. Spitler, pres- 
ident of De Bragga & Spitler, New 
York City; Reggie Jensen, president 
of Bridgford Meat Co., San Diego; 
Edwin Williams, president of Williams 
Meat Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kans., 
and Stanley Katz, Stock Yards Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Wednesday night. 
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Another Barliant-Conducte 


COMPLETE PLAN 


ROSEVALE PACKING COMPANY 
DeWitt (Lansing), Michigan 


Replacement value approximately $350,000.00 
Sale Dates — October 23rd, 24th & 25th 


Open for inspection starting Wednesday, October 16th 


All of the modern, up-to-date, well maintained Equipment and Machinery from the Rosevale 
Packing Co. plant, including Killing, Dressing, Cutting, Sausage and Processing, Edible and Inedi- 
ble Rendering, Office Equipment, Supplies, plus a fleet of late style Refrig. Trucks and Sales 
Cars are available for purchase in groups or as individual items. 
and can be operated for you. 


The following is a partial list representative of the many items available—all will be priced for quick 


sale. Our big Rosevale Liquidation Catalogue is now in the mails. 


Sausage & Bacon 


280—BACON SLICING LAYOUT: consisting of 
Anco Hydramatic heavy duty Slicer, ser. 
##827231, complete with stainless steel 8-sta- 
tions conveyor table 27’ long x 21” wide, w/ 
Exact Weight scales, extra knife; w/separate 
2 HP. mtr. & speed reducer on conveyor. 

Entire unit in like new condition. 

279—BACON een PRESS: Anco #800, serial 
#227, 7/2 «, excel. cond., like new. 

20—hoTOMarion TY. LINKERS: (3) complete with 
portable stands, mdl. #I1I4A, serial Nos. 
1623, 1040, and 729. 

328—CURING MACHINE: Boss #247 Permeator, 
all stainless steel. Complete with Belly Table, 
Yo HP. mtr., with stainless steel Pump; will 
handle 240 pieces per hour. New 1954, little 


used. 

327—BACON SKINNER: Townsend 735, serial 
#838, with | HP. totally enclosed motor. 

229—MEAT GRINDER: Anco #766, late style, 854” 
plates, direct drive, 40 HP. motor. 

231—MEAT pie Boss #l6l, ser. #624T, 20 
HP. 7000 Ibs. per hr. capacity. 

143—FAT GRINDER. “3 #61, 85%” plates, gear 
driven, with moto 

154—M EAT GRINDER: Cleveland Kleen-Kut 
#£4832A, ser. #48562, w, —- steel hop- 
per, 4” plates, extra worm & hopper. 

235—SILENT CUTTER: Boss #100A, 750% capacity, 
10-knives, 60 HP. mir., w/automatic unloader 
& temperature indicator, excellent condition. 

238—VACUUM MIXER: Anco #270, 1000% capac- 
ity, tilting type, w/10 HP. mtr. Hydraulic op- 
erated cover, complete with Curtis Air Com- 
pressor and Air Jack for cover. 

236—MIXER: Boss #35, 10007 cap.. hand tilt bowl, 
with 10 HP. chain driven motor. 

335—MIXER: Boss #15, hand tilt, with motor & 
V-belt drive. 

249—STUFFER: Allbright-Nell 4007 capacity, with 
valves & air pipina. 

250—STUFFER: Buffalo 250% capacity, complete 
w/valves & air piping. 

RIN mE Boss ee capacity, complete with 
valves & air pip’ 

251—ROCKFORD FILLER: model "'A"', serial A68. 

257—PORK SAUSAGE STUFFER. 

298—BACON SLICER: U. S. #170G, ser. #1706- 
252, complete with white Neoprene Conveyor 
47” long x 12” wide. 

29%6—NOJAX” WRAPPING CONVEYOR: with rub- 
ber covered canvas belt 12” wide, 20’ long, 
oe stations, w/'/, HP. mtr. & speed re- 


duc 
24BUNN TYER: serial #7956, with fractional mtr. 
ry good condition. 
30I-HEAT” SEALER: Great Lakes mdi. #CSI7, 
conveyor type. 24” long, like new. 
295—HEAT SEALERS: (8) SLite Weight" model 
HS2, hand operated. 


30 


291I—HEAT SEALER: Great Lakes mdi. CS-I7, stain- 
less steel. 

239—ELECTRIC HOIST: Budgit, '/2 ton capacity & 
"I'' beam trolley. 

261—MEAT TUB: (6) aioeabinds w/ handles, 20” 
dia. x 25” deep, mounted on 3-wheel dollies 
with removable bott . for loading meat 
in stuffers. 

ee SEALER & CLIP APPLIER: Cry-O- 

ac, with gearhead motor. 

24 CASING FLUSHER: stainless steel parts, 
stainless steel table top 6/7.’ long x 29” 
wide, with 2” raised edges, drain one end, 
complete with 1/3 HP. motor. 

wel eS 5 TABLE: stainless steel top, 46” 
Ww. 2’ long x 36” high. 

247—-STUFFING TABLE: stainless steel top, 59” 

’ long x 36” high. 
252STUFFING TABLE: stainless steel top, 36” 
x 5’ long x 36” high. 

223—KETTLE: steam jacketed, black iron, 34” dia. 
x 20” deep, w/bottom strainer and 1!/.” 
bottom outlet. 

224—KETTLE: steam jacketed, black iron, 37” dia. 
x 35” deep. w/bottom strainer & 2” outlet. 

326—PERCENTAGE PUMPING SCALE: Griffiths 

fo al stainless steel, model ‘'S'', serial 


#67 
23 PICKLE, a cores Big Boy #4, com- 


plete with m 

320—HAM ‘STUFFERS: (2) M. E. Co., mdl. #4WL, 
stainless steel. 

322—CANADIAN BACON STUFFER: 
Mfa. Co., stainless steel. 

232—MEAT TUBS: (12) Wearever #5417—!/., alum., 
30” dia. x 13” deep, with handles. 

113—BACON HANGERS: (3300) stainless steel 
standard type, 8-prong, like new, very little 


used. 
275—HAM MOLDS: (129) Mepaco #818, stainless 
steel, 12” x 4” x 4”, with covers. 
273—HAM MOLDS: (60) Thiede #NHB, (18) 
ZtNF22, aluminum, with covers. 
7 MOLDS: (12) stainless steel, 4” x 4” 
complete with covers. 
mm—WiRE MOLDS: (50) stainless steel, 4” x 4” 
x 24” 
27\—WIRE MOLDS: (128) tinned, 4” x 5!” x 
269—LOAF PANS: (72) Lidseen #6, stainless 
95%," x 5” v 32", with covers. 
20-LOAk PANS: (375) Wearever 75435, alumi- 
num, 10” x 5” x 4”, w/stainless steel sliding 
covers. 





Interstate 


Rendering & Lard 
37I—HYDRAULIC PRESSES: (2) Anco, 600 ton cap., 
4-post, 40” diameter plates. 
ed we Anco 5 x 12’, jacketed head, w/ 
P. mtr. Herringbone speed reducer, ex- 
a pete 


All equipment is connected 
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367—COOKERS: (2) Anco 5 x 12’, jacketed head, 
30 HP. mtrs. Herringbone speed reducer, ex- 
cellent condition. 

365—BLOOD DRYER: Anco 5 x 9’, bolted head, 

25 HP. mtr., speed reducer & “drive, recently 

pode non with new one & Ps ~ 

stad ease PAN: 6’ x "deep, 
strainer scree 

369—PERCOLATOR. PANS: (2) 8’ x 6’ x 34” deep, 
with strainer screen. 

366—PERCOLATOR PAN: 58” x 6’ x 33” deep, 
with strainer screen. 

364—HOG: Mitts & Merrill #13 CD, throat open- 
ing 15” x Pond 75 HP. motor, complete with 
extra kniv 

375—BONE CRUSHER: Williams, ser. 310038, 
throat opening 14” x 14”, side & bottom dis. 
charge, with belt feed conveyor. Direct con- 
nected to 75 HP. mtr. ‘ 

1S9—HASHER-WASHER: with Jeffrey Hammermill, 
type |, ser. #{B435, size 15 x 8, washer cylin 
der 18’ long x 30” dia., '” perforations, |5 


HP. mtr. 

ae, ROLL: Boss 36” long x a dia. drum, 

h 2” bottom drain, 3 HP. motor. 

341—-LARD FILLER: Anco-Harrington, ser. #701A- 
114, foot pedal operated. 

147—FILTER PRESS: Anco, 24 plates, 18” dia. 

145—LARD AGITATOR TANK: 60” deep x 45” dia., 
2 HP. gearhead motor & reduction drive. 

340—-LARD SYRATOR: Boss, single spout, with 3 
HP. TE. motor 

339—LARD AGITATOR KETTLE: steam jacketed, 
31” dia. x 20” deep, flat belt drive. 

352—STEAM PUMP: Union Simplex, 4!/2 x 2% x 4”. 

—s — Union Simplex, ser. 422-730, 

374 HYDRAULIC STEAM Pei Union Simplex, 

#231436, 12” x Ih” 

373-HYDRAULIC. STEAM PUMP: Union Simpler, 
ser. 3£230262, 5” x 7” x 10” 

351—ROTARY PUMP: I!/, HP. mtr., flat belt * 

372—ROTARY PUMP: i ser. 3363877, 
fittings, 2 HP. motor. 

149—LARD SETTLING * TANKS: (3) 48” x 34” x 72” 
ae a b valve op & side 

148—LARD STORAGE TANK: 4’ x 5” Y deep, 
3” bottom opening, gate valve & side open 


ing. : 
350—LARD RECEIVING TANK: 36” wide, 6’ long 
x 36” deep, w/2” bottom outlet & valve, 2” 
side outlet & valve. 
i a eg GREASE STORAGE TANK: (3) 
dia. x 20’ long, with 3” bottom valve 
pa § 


Kill Floor & Cutting 


sea ow d ROLLER: Anco #513, singles roll, . 9a 
22” L. x 20” dia.; galv. flig ' 
3 HP. motor, gear aun pods 
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signed a merger 
agreement sub- 
ject to approval 
by Emmart s 
stockholders on 
October 16 and 
Klarers on Oc- 
tober 22, THEO- 
porE H. BROECK- 
eR, board chair- 
man and chief 
executive officer 
of Klarer, and 
GeorcE W. Cook, president of Em- 
mart, have announced. 

Klarer, largest independent packer 
in Louisville, already owns and op- 
erates Louisville Provision Co. and 
C. F, Vissman, Inc., as separate di- 
visions. Emmart also would be a 
separate division. Combined employ- 
ment would be 1,250 wé6rkers, and 
combined annual sales would exceed 
$50,000,000. 

“We have agreed that there are 
great economies and advantages which 
a merger would effect in production 
and distribution,” a joint statement 
by Broecker and Cook explained. 
“While Emmart has a substantial per- 
centage of its sales outside Louisville, 
Klarer has had national acceptance 
of its canned meat products, and the 
combination will give us a greater 
opportunity of marketing our pred- 
ucts, The Klarer Co., although the 
largest slaughterer in this area, is 
also a buyer of meat for further proc- 
essing, and it is here that Emmart’s 
slaughtering capacity can be advan- 
tageously used in producing fresh 
meats for further processing in the 
overall operation. 

“With the merger, Klarer will cease 
operations in its plant in the west end 
of Louisville and move this volume 
into the Emmart plant, which will 
give us greater utilization of that 
plant by 30 to 50 per cent. An ex- 
ample of the many savings to be 
made in operations, selling and dis- 
tribution is that at the present time 
We are both maintaining substantial 
branch operations in Lexington. We 
believe that the merger is a fine 
thing for our operations, for our 
stockholders and our employes and 
for the public we serve.” 

Operations of Klarer showed a 
Profit after taxes of $252,000 for the 
first ten months ended August 31 
While Emmart showed an operating 
loss of $127,298 before adjustment 


T. BROECKER 





The Meat Trail... 


Klarer, Emmart Sign Merger Agreement in Louisville 


Emmart Packing Co. and The Klar- 
er Co., both of Louisville, Ky., have 


for income tax carryback and a loss 
of $64,000 after adjustment. Net in- 
come of Klarer for the 1956 year 
was $401,000, equal to $5.15 a share, 
and the Emmart net was $55,000, 
or $1.90 a share. 

Emmart has authorized capital 
stock of 3,500 shares of preferred, of 
which 1,473.7 shares are outstand- 
ing, and 26,000 shares of common, 
of which 25,261.4 are outstanding. 
Klarer has 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 77,929 are out- 
standing, and is amending its charter 
to add 1,500 shares of preferred 
stock. Basis of the merger is one share 
each of Emmart preferred and com- 
mon stock for one share each of Klarer 
preferred and common, respectively. 

The Klarer Co. was founded with 
$500 capital in 1865 by THEoporE 
Kiarer. He was the grandfather of 
the present board chairman and his 
brothers, LEonNARD F. and Leo K. 
BROECKER, who are vice presidents. 
Their father, the late Henry A. 
BROECKER, entered the Klarer firm 
about 1895. The firm was incorpo- 
rated as Klarer Provision Co. in 1908, 
and the name was changed to The 
Klarer Co. in January of this year. 
Other officers of Klarer are GILBERT 
J. Amsnorr, president; A. SHELBY 
WinsTEaD, secretary, and A. L, 
EARLEY, treasurer. 

In addition to president Cook, Em- 
mart officers are A. J. ELINE, vice 
president, and Horace J. WREN, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


G. J. Stewart, Retired Swift 
Vice President, Dies at 62 


GeorcE J. STEwarT, 62, former 
vice president and director of Swift 
& Company, died 
October 3 at his 
home in Chicago. 
Stewart had re- 
tired from the 
Swift organiza- 
tion two years 
ago because of ill 
health. He had a 
45-year service 
record with 
Swift, 25 of them 
as an officer. 

Stewart started his career with 
Swift as an office boy on October 3, 
1911. His subsequent rise through 
the ranks was rapid. From 1926 to 
1931, Stewart was assistant to G. F. 
Swirt, who was then a vice presi- 
dent. Twenty years after he joined 


G. J. STEWART 
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Swift, Stewart was elected a vice pres- 
ident, one of the youngest in the com- 
pany’s history. In January, 1950, he 
was elected a director. 


Prior to his retirement, Stewart had 


jurisdiction over all of Swift's refinery, 
margarine, vegetable oil buying and 


storage operations. In previous years, 


he had also directed operations of 


table-ready meats, canned foods, pet 
foods, agricultural research, public 
relations and advertising. 

His wife, EvELYN; two sons, JAMES 
B. and Rosert M. of Columbus, O., 
and four grandchildren survive. 


Earl W. Jimerson, President 
Of Amalgamated, Is Dead 


Ear W. JimMerson, 68, interna- 


tional president of the Amalgamated 


Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Work- 
men of North 
America, AFL- 
CIO, died Octo- 
ber 5 in East St. 
Louis, Il]. He was 
one of the top 
labor executives 
in the United 
States and Cana- 
da for 37 years. 

Jimerson was 
vice president of the Amalgamated 
for 25 years and served as its chief 
executive since 1942. Under his lead- 
ership, the international union grew 
steadily until it is now the 12th largest 
in the AFL-CIO. While always ready 
to speak out for what he believed to 
be the rights of labor, Jimerson was 
equally vocal about the duties of 
labor, urging members of his union to 
observe the integrity of their contracts 
and give their best efforts to their 
jobs on the meat. team. 

He represented. his international 
union at the Free Trade Congress in 
Europe in 1955. At present, he is 
being honored in New York City 
where a $6,000,000 low-cost housing 
project will bear his name. 


Muth Resigns from Rath; 
New Marketing V.P. Named 


The resignation of Joun A. MuTH 
as vice president of sales and adver- 
tising and as a director and member 
of the executive committee of The 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., has 
been accepted by the board of direc- 
tors, Howarp H. Ratu, board chair- 
man, announced. 

The board elected WeEsLEY -W. 
JENNINGS to succeed Muth~as vice 


E. JIMERSON 
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president of sales and advertising, 
giving him the title of vice president 
of marketing. Date A. KILPATRICK, 
vice president of provisions, was 
elected to the vacancy on the execu- 
tive committee. The vacancy on the 
board of directors was not filled. Rath 
also announced that R. W. Rrrz has 
been named to the position of sales 
and advertising director. 

In his letter of resignation, Muth 
explained that he was retiring due to 
poor health. He had been with the 
company since 1912. Muth was 
elected vice president of sales and 
advertising in 1948 and a director 
in 1952. He had served on the ex- 
ecutive committee since 1954. In ac- 
cepting Muth’s resignation, the board 
commended him for his great con- 
tribution to the success of the com- 
pany during his 45 years of service. 

Jennings joined Rath in 1923 and 
has been in continuous employment 
with the firm since 1926. He was 
named car route sales manager in 
1947, sales manager in 1952 and as- 
sistant vice president of sales and 
advertising in January of this year. 

’ Kilpatrick, who has been with the 
company since 1921, was elected to 
the board of directors earlier this year. 
He has been vice president of pro- 
visions since 1948. As sales and ad- 
vertising director, Ritz will have gen- 
eral charge of the sales departments 
and the advertising and sales promo- 
tion department. He had served as 
sales manager since January of this 
year and previously was assistant sales 
manager and sales manager of the 
branch house department. 


J. M. Foster Retires from 
Active Service with Morrell 


J. M. Foster, vice president of 
John Morrell & Co., Chicago, has re- 
tired from active 
service with the 
company, W. W. 
McCaLuuoM, 
president, .an- 
nounced. Foster, 
who was vice 
president of mer- 
chandising and 
procurement, will 
continue as a di- 
rector of the com- 
pany and will as- 
sist management as an advisor. 

Foster has been active in the man- 
agement of the company during a 
large part of his 41 years of continu- 
ous service. He also has served the 
meat industry as a director of the 
American Meat Institute and for the 
past three years as chairman of the 
board of the Institute. 





J. M. FOSTER 
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JOBS 


AuFrep M. E..ropt has been pro- 
moted to general purchasing agent for 
Oscar Mayer & 
Co., P. Gorr 
BEACH, JR., vice 
president of op- 
erations, an- 
nounced. Ellrodt 
joined the com- 
panys Madison 
purchasing de- 
partment upon 
graduation from 
the University of 
Wisconsin law 
school in 1950. He became assistant 
to the Madison purchasing agent in 
1953 and purchasing agent for the 
Madison plant in 1956. He will con- 
tinue to serve as Madison purchasing 
agent in addition to his new duties. 
The company also announced the pro- 
motion of RicHARD L. TOLLESON to 
the position of purchasing agent for 
its Chicago plant. Donatp L. Bra- 
ZONES, formerly in charge of purchas- 
ing for the Atlanta (Ga.) plant, has 
been transferred to the Madison pur- 
chasing department. 





A. M. ELLRODT 


RatpH E. Garrett has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for The J. 
Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, O., GEorce F. ScHMuIDT, vice 
president and general manager, an- 
nounced. Before joining the Schmidt 
organization, Garrett served as sales 
manager for The Waldock Packing 
Co., situated in Sandusky, O. 


PLANTS 


Fioyp (PETE) PrREvo, who for- 
merly operated a packing plant in 
Garden City, Kans., has purchased 
the Thies Packing Co. branch plant 
in Dodge City, Kans., from H. P. 
(Hopte) Tues. Thies, who acquired 
the Dodge City plant last year, will 
continue to operate his main plant at 
Great Bend, Kans. The Dodge City 
firm will be known as Prevo Packing 
Co. and will continue to do custom 
slaughtering and manufacture sau- 
sage, the new owner said. The plant 
will be remodeled. 


Fire of undetermined origin at Mis- 
souri Valley Meat Co., near Bismarck, 
N. D., caused damage estimated at 
$25,000 to $50,000. The firm is 
owned by GeorGE J. REMMILONG and 
Joun P. SCHNEIDER. 


Watertown Abattoir Co., Water- 
town, S. D., has been purchased 
from Davip Mapes by Hill packing 
Co., Topeka, Kans., which will con- 
tinue to operate it as a horse slaugh- 
tering plant after substantial remod- 
eling this winter. Burton HILL, presi- 





dent of the Hill concern, said the 
firm decided to locate the new op- 
eration in Watertown, rather than 
Aberdeen, S. D., because of opposi- 
tion from Aberdeen residents. 


DEATHS 


ALLAN P. CARPENTER, 61, vice 
president and general manager of C. 
A. Durr Packing Co., Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., died recently. Carpenter, who 
formerly had owned a general store, 
joined the sales staff of the Durr con- 
cern in 1932 and advanced steadi 
in the company. He helped the firm 
celebrate its 50th anniversary this 
year. Survivors include the widow, 
LILLIAN, and two daughters. 


WILLIAM THOMAS KEEGAN, plant 
superintendent and a director of Wil- 
liams Meat Co., Kansas City, Kans, 
has passed away after a long career 
in the meat industry. Keegan began 
work for Morris & Co. in Kansas City 
at the age of 14. Following World 
War I, he joined the Williams firm as 
a butcher. He became plant super- 
intendent alfout 30 years ago and was 
named a director of the company 20 
years ago. 


RayMonp A. BRECUNIER, 64, for- 
mer treasurer and director of The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., died Oc- 
tober 3. He retired because of ill- 
ness in 1952 after 41 years with Rath. 
The widow and two sons survive. 


Wa TER C, THOMASMA, 62, a part 
ner in Thomasma Brothers, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died unexpectedly last 
week, ending a life-time career in the 
meat industry. He gained his early 
experience in the first Thomasma 
Brothers firm, operated by his father 
and uncle in Grand Rapids. After 
attending college, Walter Thomasma 
established the second Thomasma 
Brothers in partnership with three 
brothers, THomas R., Davin J. and 
Joun H. Active in industry, civic and 
veterans affairs, Walter Thomasma 
has served as president of the Grand 
Rapids Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Association and as a NIMPA director. 


TRAILMARKS 


Roy Leck, president of the Hide 
and Leather Association of Chicago, 
has announced that the association's 
annual dinner and stag will be held 
on Tuesday, October 22, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in conjunction with 
the National Hide Association and 
Tanners’ Council conventions. 


M. G. BisHop, manager of the At 
lanta (Ga.) sales ‘unit of Swift & Com- 
pany for the past\21 years, has retired 
after 48 years of service with Swift. 
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MARHOEFER PACKING CO. 
OF IOWA 


POSTVILLE, IOWA 


CARCASS BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF 
OFFAL 

















TEDMAN 


2sace GRINDERS 


for CRACKLINGS, BONES 


DRIED BLOOD, TAN KAGE 
- and OTHER 
BY-PRODUCTS 









For complete information see Sted- 

man Page F/ST in the 1997 Purchasing Guide 
Stedman equipment has enjoyed an enviable reputation in 
the Meat Packing and Rendering Industries for well over 
50 years. Builders of Swing Hammer Grinders, Cage 
Disintegrators, Vibrating Screens, Crushers, Hashers—also 
complete self-contained Crushing, Grinding, and Screening 
Units. Capacities 1 to 20 tons per hour. 

Builders of Dependable Machinery Since 1834 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 
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Equipment now available with 
special SCHMIDT-LASTIGLAS 
finish .. . smooth and tough... 
reduces cleaning time as much as 
90%. Eliminates periodic galvan- 
izing and tinning. Assures posi- 
tive protection! 





e Approved for Federally In- 
spected Plants! 


e Resists chemicals used by the 
food industry! 


e Curing vats come clean in five 
minutes! 


¢ Economical . . . outlasts galvan- 
ized and tin containers up to 10 
times in actual field use! 

Resists hardest usage ... can 


take hammer blows without 
chipping! 


Write for full details and prices 
on complete line of SCHMIDT- 
LASTIGLAS equipment. 





THE C. SCHMIDT CO. 
1712 JOHN ST., CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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Mayor-Packer Oldham of Lee's Summit, Mo., Feels the 
Good Lord and the Constitution Are on His Side 


Theoretically, you could lose Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., in a small section of 
St. Louis; population-wise, nobody 
would notice much difference. 

Who, then, is CHARLEs Q. OLDHAM, 
mayor of that small town across the 
state, who has taken on St. Louis in 
a fight to establish his right to make 
a dent in the big city with “Oldham’s 
pure fresh pork sausage?” 

As reported in the NP of Septem- 
ber 14, City Judge Ropert G. Down 
of St. Louis agrees with Oldham that 


the state constitution is on his side. 
The St. Louis ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of meat in that city unless it 
has been inspected by St. Louis or 
USDA inspectors is discriminatory 
and unconstitutional, the judge ruled. 

He said the ordinance violates the 
due process and equal protection 
clauses of the state constitution since 
it, in effect, bars any but federally- 
inspected meat produced outside a 
five-mile radius of St. Louis. The law 
permits the St. Louis health inspector 





LOW COST—HIGH QUALITY 















DESIGN SKETCHES 
AVAILABLE 


We will be glad to show 
you how PRO-PAK can 
duplicate your design, Just 
send your current wrap for | 
quotation. Or let us sub- 
mit new sketches for your 

approval—at no obligation, ‘ 

of course. 


Beautifully printed PRO-PAK Wraps are available in 


PRO-PAK BACON WRAP 


Dee 


a 


Attractive 
Descgue { 





any combination of 4 colors—at an unbelievably 


low price. Made of 16 pt. pure blue-white sulphate board with polyethylene 
added—high gloss finish. Wraps are available for Bacon (1% and 1 |b.), 
Sausage and Wieners. Dozens of progressive packers use these handsome 
wraps and save money. You can, too—and you don't sacrifice quality when 


you use PRO-PAK. Write—or telephone WELLINGTON 3-1188. 


nM 


CARTON CORPORATION 


350 EAST 182nd STREET, BRONX 57, NEW YORK 
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to approve other inspection programs 
in plants within the five-mile limit ang 
grant reciprocity to that extent. 

Oldham’s Farm Sausage Co. is lo. 
cated about 200 miles west of St, 
Louis in Lee’s Summit, near Kansas 
City. The firm’s product is inspected 
by Kansas City, Lee’s Summit and 
state health officials and is sold al] 
over the state, except for St. Louis, 
Last summer, Oldham decided to 
meet the St. Louis sales barrier head. 
on. He offered to sell sausage to the 
chief of the St. Louis city meat in. 
spection section in front of the gj 
hall and was arrested as planned. 

The complaint was dismissed 
Judge Dowd last month, and the city 
has appealed to the Court of Criminal 
Correction. Oldham plans to test the 
constitutionality of the St. Louis ban 
all the way to the Missouri Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

How did “Charley” Oldham get 
started in the meat business? How 
did that business grow, and how did 
he happen to get elected mayor of 
Lee’s Summit last year? The Pro- 
VISIONER wondered and asked, 

“I wish I could sit down and talk 
to you about how I really started the 
business and why,” O'dham wrote in 
reply. “Then you could see why I 
personally am the happiest man in 
business, why I say the Good Lord 
is on my side and how I intend to 
keep him with me. 

“In 1938 I started making fresh 
pork sausage in the basement of my 
heme, using my mother’s old meat 
grinder. It takes a long time to grind 
150 Ibs. by hand.” 

Oldham had two other jobs at that 
time, working an eight-hour day on 
a truck body assembly line and serv- 
ing as a basketball referee at night. 

“I got to thinking while I was work- 
ing at the assembly plant, how my 
parents had worked hard to give me 
an education,” he said. “I went four 





MAYOR OLDHAM in Lee's Summit office. 
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years to Ruskin high school and two 
and a half years to Missouri Valley 
College, and times were tough then. 
| figured they had invested that much 
in my education and let me play 
basketball, and I ought to be doing 
more with my education than working 
on an assembly line.” 

For two years, Oldham made sau- 
sage in his basement, using a formula 
that had been in his farm family for 
four generations. The sausage was 
stuffed into cloth bags sewed and 
labeled by his wife, and Oldham hit 
the road as a salesman each Saturday. 
Then he built a one-room plant on 
the rear of his parent’s lot and “just 
kept on adding as the business grew.” 

The biggest increase in production 
came in January, 1948, when Oldham 
persuaded the Kansas City board of 
health to station a meat inspector in 
the plant so he could sell in the big 
Kansas City market. His brother-in- 
law, ERNesT Greson, bought into the 
business as a partner in July, 1948. 

“In 1952,” Oldham said, “we built 
a big new and modern packinghouse 
that we were sure was big enough 
to supply all of Missouri, but we had 
to enlarge this plant last year. Thank 
God, our business is wonderful and 
has shown a nice increase each year. 
My brother-in-law manages all of the 
sausage production, which leaves me 
to work with the salesmen and ad- 
vertising, meeting new customers and 
calling again to see our old customers. 

“We ship directly from our plant 
in refrigerated trucks all over the state 
of Missouri. We have 11 trucks that 
call directly from our plant and also 
take care of jobbers that go places 
that our salesmen don’t cover. With 
the salesmen and jobbers, we have 26 
salesmen selling for us in Missouri, 
which gives us good coverage. 

“Our plant is union and the sales- 
men also belong to the union so that 
puts us in goodwill with all grocery 
stores, restaurants and hotels. We 
sell where there is an outlet—restau- 
rants, hotels and grocery stores. No 
account is too small or large for us 
to take care of. 

“We make only one product and 
specialize in it. We kill only hogs, 
then we use the hams and shoulders, 
sides, loins and all the good meat to 
make the ‘pure fresh pork sausage.’ 
All that the salesmen have to sell 
when they leave the plant is sausage, 
tibs, liver and lard, which means we 
use all the good meat in hogs to make 
our good sausage. 

“All of my life I have been raised 
as a Democrat, but I felt highly hon- 
ored when the Republicans in our 
nice city came to me and asked me 
to run for mayor. When I said I 








would run, the man on the Republi- 
can ticket withdrew his name, which 
means I didn’t have any opposition. 
But I still ran on the Independent 
ticket so that organizations couldn't 
come along and say, ‘we put you in 
office, now we want you to do this 
and that.’ 

“There are headaches in being 
mayor, but I can look around and 
see enjoyment and educational things 
that have happened. A nice clean 
radio factory has come to our town, 
and we have another nice factory 
coming that will employ 3,500 to 4,- 
000 people. Our city is now really 


starting to grow. That makes head- 
aches for a mayor, but anything that 
will help my merchants in Lee’s Sum- 
mit is what I want. I am for employ- 
ment in our city. Maybe that’s why 
they wanted me to run for mayor.” 

A younger generation also has en- 
tered the meat business in Oldham’s 
original plant. The small plant was 
turned over to Oldham’s daughter, 
Mrs. Gary Otson, and his partner’s 
children, MicHAEL and Mary ELmza- 
BETH Grsson. The firm, known as 
the O-G (Olson and Gibson) Com- 
pany, produces chili brick, head souse 
and liver loaf. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


Phone Victor 2-3788 
2518 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


100-pages of labor-saving, 
profit - boosting equipment 
and supplies. 


Yours FREE! 


the catalog that 
everybody in the meat In- 
dustry uses. Contains over 
items — everything 
from a shroud pin to a 
steam boiler. 


Yours FREE! 


New Koch Catalog 89 con- 
tains everything for slaugh- 
rendering, 
smoking and meat process- ~~ 
ing. Complete specifications, 
shipping weights. 
Handy cross-reference in- 


Yours FREE! 


See the latest, 
vanced equipment — plus 
hundreds of new items. New 
ideas to make work easier 
and profits larger. 
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C. V. OLMSTEAD demonstrates manner in which the measuring stick fits over the chine bone, and how its tip reaches the desired cutoff 
point. . .. He observes the marking made on loin by butcher Frank Jakubowski. 


. . » After making marks with stick, Jakubowski cuts flank 


Accurate Measure Wins Satisfaction, Yield 


N first glance the use of the 
QO cutting knife as a marker in 

the preparation of primal beef 
cuts may seem to be a handy prac- 
tice, but more critical evaluation 
shows it to be a backward technique. 
It can lead only to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers and a lower yield from the 
beef carcass, states C. V. Olmstead, 
manager of the food service division 
of Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Since the days of OPA and OPS, 
Armour has been using a metal marker 
that is both accurate and handy, and 
overcomes the risks of knife marking. 

At the last meeting of the National 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Meat Purveyors, Olmstead described 
this handy tool. His comments aroused 
a considerable amount of interest 
among the purveyors, who wanted to 
know how the tool worked. 


The tool is a light metal stick into 
which the several desired marki 
lengths have been notched, (See top 
left photo.) For loin and rib marking, 
Armour uses a measuring stick that 
has notches for 9, 10 and 11 in, 
These measurements are stamped on 
the tool. The overall length of the 
tool is 12% in. The spacing between 
the markings is 1% in. and the de 
of each notch is % in. The blade is 


WITH HAND saw Jakubowski severs rib bone in loin. . . . E. B. Stitt examines cut line followed in separating loin from flank. .. . Jakubowski 
marks on rib as Olmstead watches his precise use of metal marker, which has notches for 9, 10 and II in. 
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3% in. in width and tapers to a 
marking point. 

In using the device the butcher 
places the desired marking notch on 
the exact center of the specified chine 
bone and then brings the marking 
point down on the center of the cor- 
responding rib. The measuring has 
to be done on the center of the bone 
if an exact measurement is to be se- 
cured as the rib and spine are at an 
angle in relation to the packinghouse 
butcher as he works up the primal 
cut, while the customer cuts between 
the rib or spine bones, says Olmstead. 

The measuring stick enables the 
butcher to make the primal cut to 
the customer's specification, such as 


10-in. loin, or 6-in. rib if this is what - 


he wants. This desired measurement 
will be consistent from cut to cut, 
day in and day out. 

The use of a knife as a marker 
leads to variation; While it is true’ 
that the butcher’s knife will be the 
correct length when it is new, and by 
using several knives the desired varia- 
tions in length can be achieved, this 
exactness of measurement holds good 
only while the knife is new. As the 
butcher uses his knife, he will steel 
it, hone and eventually grind it. Slow- 
ly but surely the grinding destroys 
the original measurement. What was 
a 10-in. blade becomes, by degrees, 
a 9-% in. knife, declares Olmstead. 
Although the customer wants a 10-in. 
steak, he will not get it. 

The packer, on the other hand, will 
not be realizing the full value from 
his primal cut, reports E. B. Stitt of 
Armour’s production control depart- 
ment, which has detailed cutting in- 
structions for primal cut breakup. If 
the 10-in. knife actually is 9-13/16 
in. long, every loin that is marked 
with it loses 3/16 in. of higher-priced 
meat to the lower-priced flank. It is 


just not economically sound to price 
a 10-in. loin and then make a 9 
13/16-in. cut, he observes. 

Also if accurate yields are to be 
figured on carcasses broken into 
primal cuts, the measurement must 
be uniform for all carcasses. When a 
knife is used for marking, the yield 
will vary in direct ratio to the variance 
from standard in the individual 
butchers’ knives; for example, seven 
of 12 butchers may have knives that 
vary in measurable degree from the 
desired standard. With seven break- 
up butchers transferring the higher- 
priced loin and rib sections to lower 
priced cuts, this results in a stagger- 
ing loss in the course of a week or 
even a day, Stitt comments. 

Another advantage of the metal 
measuring stick is its ease of applica- 
tion. The notch fits quickly and eas- 
ily over the chine bone. There is no 
squinting to read off measurements 
as there is when a wocden ruler is 
employed. Furthermore, the markings 
on a wooden ruler tend to be blurred, 
and the danger of making a mistake, 
such as marking 9 in. instead of 10 
in., is increased. 

The metal measuring stick is sani- 
tary. It is fabricated to Armour’s 
specifications by Sheet Metal Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. 


New Meat Recipe Book Now 
Available from Meat Board 


“New Notes in Meat Recipes” has 
been developed by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, for 
use as a promotion piece by the meat 
trade. The Board’s recipe books, pro- 
duced annually, have been especially 
popular as gifts for customers in the 
Christmas season. 

A new collection of 71 recipes is 
contained in the latest booklet, along 


with complete time tables, a special 
section on garnishes and information 
on meat cookery and care. E 
recipe in the book was thorou 
tested in the Board’s modern ki 

The book is colorfully illustrated 
throughout with pictures of meat cuts 
and cooked meat dishes and drawings 
of animated meat cuts. The draw. 
ings show roasts, steaks, chops ang 
other lively caricatures in meat, per. 
forming as musicians in keeping with 
the theme of the book. 

The book includes recipes for beef 
pork, veal and lamb cuts, 
meats, sausage and canned met, 
There also are recipes for baked goods 
made with lard. The various sections 
of the book have musical titles, guch 
as “classical favorites” for roasts, 

The new recipe book may be or 
dered in quantity from the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, depart- 
ment of information, 407 S. De: 
st., Chicago 5, Ill. A nominal price 
of $9.90 per hundred is being charged 
to cover cost of production. There is 
no additional charge for imprinting 
of firm name, address and slogan, 


Four Injured in $100,000 
Blast at Los Angeles Firm 


Four men were injured in a $100, 
000 explosion that ripped the walls 
from one section of the plant of Los 
Angeles Meat Co. at 3315 Vemon 
ave., Los Angeles. The blast was be 
lieved to be due to an accumulation 
of gas in the smokehouse portion of 
the plant, touched off when a button 
was pushed to start machinery in the 
adjoining sausage kitchen. 

Errol Svenson, 49, an engineer, 
was treated for burns on his face and 
hands, and three other onpae also 
were treated for injuries. The fim 
is owned by Aaron and Ben Lilien 





Preventing and Fighting Packinghouse Fires 
[Continued from page 26] 


the water discharged by sprinklers. It is evident that 
in many cases there will be some obstruction, but in 
practically all instances it is feasible to eliminate im- 
portant features of this nature. For instance, sprinklers 
should be placed inside all enclosures, also under docks, 
platforms, etc. Stock should never be piled around the 
sprinklers so as to obstruct the distribution of water. 
The sprinklers should be kept clear and never covered 
with paint, dust or paper bags or similar materials for 
this may affect their sensitiveness or even render them en- 


tirely inoperative. 


Floor openings should be protected to prevent vertical 
drafts for, while such openings may not cause a fail- 
ure of the sprinkler system, the upward spread of heat 
and smoke may involve a life hazard, cause the open- 
ing of a larger number of sprinkler heads than would 
otherwise be necessary to control the fire, and possibly 
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overtax the water supply and result in increased dam- 
age from smoke and water. Concealed spaces in floors 
or walls are also a menace for fire may originate o 
spread in these spaces where water from the sprinkles 
cannot penetrate. 

The pressure and volume of the water must be ade 
quate for the number of sprinklers that will operate. The 
water supply must be maintained until the fire is & 
tinguished or under control. The sprinkler system be 
comes of no value if the water supplies are not i 
service for any reason, or if a valve is closed. The sys 
tem must at all times be in good working order, with 
all valves open. When sprinkler valves are closed for te 


pair or construction purposes, additional watch service 
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and fire fighting equipment should be supplied and prope 
authorities notified. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first 0° two articles 
packinghouse fire prevention by\Chief Fred W. Kemp 
The second article will be published in THe NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of October 19, 1957. 
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Gonemanthip 





@ For nearly ten years C. A. Thomas (now 
retired) represented the American Meat In- 
stitute in presenting a program of foreman 
training in more than 150 meat plants in all 
parts of the country. His work brought him 
into contact with 1,500 foremen, as well as 
various members of the management team. 
The program was practical—not a series of 
lectures—and involved daily meetings with 
foremen and discussion of their problems 
relating to people, material and equipment. 
Good and bad operations were observed and 
relationships between management and su- 
pervisors were examined. His articles on 
"Eoremanship" in The National Provisioner 
vill be "down-to-earth" and based on actual 
experience in the packinghouse field. They 
vill appear twice each month. 


By C. A. THOMAS 


T is perfectly plain that doing a 

job the easy way beats doing it 
the hard way. Yet many jobs in a 
packing plant are being done the hard 
way because nobody has ever thought 
they could be done easier. 

The man on the job may have 
ideas, but he doesn’t say anything 
because be hasn’t been asked. On one 
occasion he did suggest an improve- 
ment, but the foreman paid no atten- 
tion. Now he keeps his mouth shut 
and works along in the same old way 
and the cost remains high. 

Yes, a foreman may have ideas to 
help production, “Boss,” he says, “if 
we had one of those new machines 
we could show you real preduction.” 
Or: “give me another man and I'll 
show you production.” It isn’t hard 
to demonstrate that new machinery 
or more manpower can do something 
for volume. 

What is hard to discover is how 
a better job can be done with what 
we have in manpower or machinery. 
That takes THINKING! 

The good foreman thinks. He 
winds up behind the eight-ball if he 
doesn’t. He uses common sense to 
make small improvements. Naturally, 


when a problem hits his production - 


line he has to do something about it, 
but most plant superintendents would 
like their foremen to think over and 
above emergencies. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the superintendent doesn’t help 
them to think. For example, a fore- 
man once made a suggestion and the 
superintendent told him that if any 
Suggestions were made he would 
make them. 

In a certain meat plant the belly 
trimmer was having a hard time keep- 
ing up. He made not once, but many 
times, the suggestion that a short iron 
‘lide be installed from the table to 


the chute so he would not have to 
take three steps to drop the belly. 
The foreman agreed that it would be 
helpful but nothing was done. From 
a training program the foreman 
learned how to put the suggestion in 
writing and show the gain in produc- 
tion. That suggestion brought action. 
The worker was pleased and his work 
showed improvement. 

Getting a foreman to think beyond 
minute-by-minute routine can be ac- 
complished with a training program. 
Routine is a rut. Training is a booster. 
It causes the foreman to look under 
and over or into routine and think 
about better ways of doing the work 
in his department. 

In one plant’s pickle cellar men 
were carrying brine in pails to the 
ham vats. This may seem too ridicu- 
lous to believe, but it was “always 
done that way”. A pump and pipes 
released one man for other work. 

In another meat plant where think- 
ing was at low ebb, two women were 
derinding bacon, letting the bellies 
fall into a truck, wheeling them 30 to 
40 ft. to a trimming table, unloading 
them and then trimming. Crazy? Yes. 
No one had stopped to think about 
it, but when they moved the machine 
to the table one woman was relieved 
for other work. 

A foreman became curious about 
the number of times a belly was han- 
dled during derinding and counted 
13. He thought about it, acted and 
reduced the number by three han- 


‘dlings by eliminating piling the belly 


on a table before putting it into the 
derinding machine. 
These are little things. The big 








NEW SHAPE of Unox's Unislice canned ham 
has won approval of the institutional and 
slicing trade, according to Atalanta Trading 
Corp., New York City, importer of the Hol- 
land product. Ham can be pre-cut into 
uniform 4x6!/2-in. slices. 
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ones get attention because they are 
obvious. Unproductive operations and 
bad work arrangements which are not 
obvious cause delay and add up to 
reduced production and cost. The 
foreman who is encouraged to think 
can improve production and reduce 
costs for his organization. 


AHA ‘Seal of Approval’ 
Awarded to Oscar Mayer 


Oscar Mayer & Co., the nation’s 
ninth largest meat packer, operating 
plants in Madison, Wis.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Atlanta, Ga., 
has been awarded the “seal of ap- 
proval” for humane beef slaughter 
by The American Humane Associa- 
tion of Denver, Colo. 

The award was made with the 
announcement that Oscar Mayer is 
using the captive bolt pistol in all 
beef slaughter. R. T. Phillips, execu- 
tive director of the AHA, presented 
the award to Oscar G. Mayer, jr.., 
president of Oscar Mayer & Co., at 
the offices in Madison. 

“Only seven packers, including 
Oscar Mayer, have received the seal 
for humane slaughter of one or more 
species of livestock,” Phillips said. 
“Oscar Mayer & Co. pioneered in the 
use of the captive bolt pistol as far 
back as 1947. The company has 
studied and has selected the carbon 
dioxide immobilization system for the 
more humane handling of hogs and 
has undertaken a major building pro- 
gram to install these chambers in the 
Davenport and Madison hog slaugh- 
tering plants. Completion of the in- 
stallations in a little over a year will 
insure a more humane death for 
nearly 3,000,000 animals.” 


U. S. Lard Exports Down 19 % 


United States exports of lard dur- 
ing January-August 1957 totaled 
about 350,000,000 Ibs, compared with 
432,000,000 Ibs. shipped during the 
same period in 1956. The decline 
was due to increased domestic use of 
lard in shortening, higher prices, and 
reduced sales under Public Law 480. 
U. S. lard prices, which had been 
running above those a year ago, 
dropped below last year’s level, near 
the end of September. 


LIVESTOCK CARLOADINGS 

A total of 8,989 railroad cars was 
loaded with livestock in the week 
ended Sept. 21, the Association of 
American Railroads has reported. This 
was 3,745 fewer cars than were load- 
ed in the same week of 1956 and 
2,769 less than two years earlier. 
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1950-57 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Catte, 
137,677. 
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Meat Output Down; 6% Below Last Year 


Meat production continued to decline in the week ended October 5 
as volume for the period settled to its lowest level in three weeks. In- 
spected packers turned out a total of 397,000,000 lbs. of meat for a 
small decline from 398,000,000 lbs. produced in the previous week. 
Current output fell about 6 per cent below last year’s volume of 422,- 
000,000 Ibs. for the same October period. Cattle slaughter, down by 
about 10,000 head for the week, numbered about 32,000 head smaller 
than last year, while that of hogs was off by about 15,000 head for the 
week and numbered about 30,000 head smaller than a year ago. Estimated 
slaughter and meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


BEEF 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
Oct. 5, 1957 - SS 202.9 
Sept. 28, 1957 ..... ma | 205.2 
EE SR | RES 217.2 
VEAL 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
Oct. 5, 1957 .. 155 20.2 
Sept. 28, 1957 . SRT 19.5 
Oct. 1956 23.6 


—< oo WEEK'S KILL: Cattle 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
69,561. 
154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


Week Ended CALVES 

Live Dressed 
ek hc SOP oo .. 975 541 
Sept. 28, 1957 965 523 
Oct. 6, 1956 . 971 521 
Week Ended CALVES 

Live Dressed 
Oct. 5, 1957 . 235 130 
iS SC) ee 128 
a Ss ee 237 130 


PORK 
(Exel. lard) 
Number Production 
M's Mil. ft 
1,245 162.3 
1,260 161.8 
1,275 167.1 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production PROD 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
268 11.8 397 
252 Wl 398 
312 13.7 422 


Sheep and Lambs, 


HOGS 
Live Dressed 

226 130 

223 128 

229 131 

SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
s 44 : 38.5 
94 44 : 39.0 
94 44 13.3 38.8 











ACTUAL FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND REVISED ESTIMATE OF 
MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY WEEKS, AUGUST, 1957 








Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep and Lambs Total Lard 

Week Kill Beef Kill Veal Kill Pork Kil L&M_ meat Yield Total 
ended 000’s mil. lb. 000’s mil. lb. 000's mil. lb. 000's mil. Ib. mil. 1b. tbs. mil. Ib. 
Aug. 10..379 201.4 132 18.7 949 128.6 253 < 3 360.0 13.5 30.7 
Aug. 17..393 212.9 139 19.7 1.006 131.2 254 11. 375.2 13.7 31.7 
Aug. 24..390 210.0 140 19.0 1,022 132.3 247 11.1 372.4 13.5 31.1 
Aug. 31..401 213.9 150 20.4 1,081 139.9 256 11.5 385.7 13.3 32.3 

CALIFORNIA STATE ST. LOUIS PROVISIONS 


INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


State inspected slaughter of live- 
stock in California, August, 1957, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL FRovI- 
SIONER: 


August 

1957 
a EE OP er ee pene 40,393 
SO SUN: 'ss.vngd ot kine he RO eS Rene 26,014 
SE EE (i. on och-b Shiga Res Rene Re NS 20,877 
PE TUMOR ic bscnteentesetaqaceass tess 40,917 


Meat and lard production for Au- 
gust, 1957 (in lbs.) were: 


I ira Martine is. « ain 056 bediabie sie baie 7,829,575 
ee ae ee oe 9,009,574 
OS er ee an 745,625 

NE Br Sah 6 ida. sec vcusbeaseest 17,584,774 





As of August 31, 1957, California had 121 
meat inspectors. Plants under state inspection 
totaled 381, and plants under state approved 


municipal inspection totaled 58. 
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Provision stocks in St. Louis and 
East St. Louis on September 30, 1957 
totaled 4,688,971 Ibs. of pork com- 
pared with 5,167,033 Ibs. at the 
close of August and 5,997,948 Ibs. a 
year earlier, the St. Louis Livestock 
Exchange has reported. Lard stocks 
amounted to 1,992,607 lbs. compared 
with 1,593,801 Ibs. a month before 
and 2,013,868 Ibs. a year earlier. 


Meat Index at 13 Week Low 


Meat prices, down for the fourth 
straight week, and 1.8 points below 
the week before, resulted in a whole- 
sale price index of 91.4 for the week 
ended October 1, according to the 







British Beef, Veal Imports 
Up in Second Quarter of 1957 


Imports of beef and veal into th 
United Kingdom, which had lag. 
ened during the first quarter of 1957, 
rose substantially during the secon 
quarter, the Foreign Agricultug! 
Service has revealed. Total beef ani 
veal imports during the first gy 
months of 1957 were 7 per cent aboye 
the same period in 1956. Imports of 
frozen beef and veal dropped again 
while imports of chilled meats om. 
tinued to rise. 

The increase in imports of canned 
beef, most of which was from Ar 
gentina, should be good news for 
United States producers, FAS said, 
As the United Kingdom is 
tina’s most important outlet for canned 
beef, any increase in this trade takes 
pressure off U. S. imports of Agen. 
tine canned beef. During the firt 
six months of 1957, Argentine er- 
ports of canned beef. to the U.K 
rose by 58 per cent. The rise has 
made Argentina the largest supplie 
of canned meats to the British market, 
replacing Australia, which had bee 
the predominate postwar supplier. 

United Kingdom beef and veal im- 
ports in million pounds (produc 
weight) for 1955-56, and January: 








June 1955-57 were as follows: 


Commodity 1955 1956 Janeareeee 
95: 1956 
Million pounds 
Chilled .... 268 579 73 276 
Other? 
not canned 520 404 250 187 i 
Canned .... 233 197 98 1088 
Total ....1,021 1,180 421 571 


1Mostly frozen 





Bureau of Labor Statist Statistics. Th 
latest index was also the lowest oi 
meats since the 91.2 for the weel 
ended June 25. The average priman 
market price index at 117.5 was th 
lowest in 13 weeks. Last year's inde 
on meats for the corresponding 
was 87.6 and that for all consume 
commodities, 115.0 per cent. 


MEAT PRODUCTS GRADED 


Meats and meat products gradt 
or certified, as complying with spe 
fications of the U. S. Department 
Agriculture (in 000 lbs.): 


Aug. July AU 
1957 1957 18 
eet 3 ee 602,747 588,256 56184 
Veal and calf ....... 29,646 28,066 # 
Late. ee ee 
DOtnle 4 «\.enshsa cowie 654,234 642,139 
All other meats, lard.. 


Grand totals 
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August Commercial Meat Production 
Down From July, Same Month Last Year 


RODUCTION of meat in com- 

mercial slaughter plants totaled 
9.082,000,000 Ibs. in August for a 
small decline from July volume of 
9097,000,000 Ibs. and a 3 per cent 
drop from August 1956 output of 2,- 
136,000,000 Ibs., according to the 
Crop Reporting Board. Commercial 
meat production includes slaughter in 
federally inspected plants and other 
wholesale and retail shops, but ex- 
cluded farm slaughter. 

Volume of output for the first eight 
months of this year aggregated 16,- 
855,000,000 Ibs. for a 3 per cent de- 
cline from last year’s January-August 
production of 17,447,000,000 Ibs. Of 
the 1957 aggregate, 9,286,000,000 
lbs. were beef, 958,000,000 Ibs. veal, 
6,137,000,000 Ibs. pork and 474,000,- 
000 Ibs. lamb and mutton. Output 
for the first eight months of last year 
consisted of 9,337,000,000 Ibs. of 
beef, 979,000,000 Ibs. veal, 6,645,- 
000,000 Ibs. pork and 486,000,000 
lbs. lamb and mutton. 

Beef production in August at 1,- 
195,000,000 Ibs. was down from 1,- 
218,000,000 Ibs. in July and 1,202,- 
000,000 Ibs. in August last year. Cat- 
tle slaughter for the month numbered 
2,316,800 head compared with. 2,- 
364,000 in July and 2,373,700 in Au- 
gust last year. Cattle slaughter for 


132,000,000 Ibs. in July, but down 
9 per cent from 150,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced in August of last year. Calf 
slaughter at 1,005,700 head was up 
from the July kill of 985,600, but 
down from last year’s August slaugh- 
ter of 1,119,700 head. January-Au- 
gust calf kill numbered 7,779,400 
head as against 7,931,700 last year. 

Pork production, rising slowly, to- 
taled 694,000,000 Ibs. in August com- 
pared with the July volume of 687,- 
000,000 Ibs., but lagged below the 
721,000,000 Ibs. produced in August 
last year. Slaughter of the animals 
was estimated at 5,309,400 for the 
month compared with 5,032,700 in 
July and 5,525,000 head last year, 
with the year’s aggregate 46,241,000 
compared with 50,544,200 in 1956. 
Hogs averaged 227 Ibs. in weight 
compared with 240 Ibs. in July and 
230 Ibs. last year. 

Lard production in August 
amounted to 159,000,000 lIbs., down 
from 166,000,000 Ibs. in July, and 
down 8 per cent from August 1956 
volume of 172,000,000 Ibs. Volume 
for the year amounted to 1,556,000,- 
000 Ibs. compared with 1,684,000,- 
000 Ibs. for the first eight months of 
1956. Lard yield per cwt. of live hog 
was 13.2 lbs. as against 13.8 Ibs. in 
July and 13.6 Ibs. last year. 


cent decline from last year’s August 
volume of 62,000,000 Ibs. in a year 
ago. August slaughter of sheep and 
lambs numbered _ 1,259,000 head 
compared with 1,358,800 in July and 
1,427,000 in August last year, with 
the eight-month totals, 10,155,700 
and 10,597,300 head, respectively. 


United States Imports Of 
New Zealand Beef Increase 

United States imports of New Zea- 
land beef, which had dropped from 
a high of 59,000,000 Ibs. in 1952 to 
4,000,000 Ibs. in 1956, have increased 
sharply in recent months. A large 
increase in imports of frozen boneless 
beef for manufacturing accounted for 
the rise. However, imports of boneless 
beef have leveled off. Total beef im- 
ports from New Zealand are expected 
to be less than 20,000,000 Ibs. in 
1957. 

The rise in the value of beef im- 
ports from New Zealand was offset by 
a drop in imports of other meat and 
meat products. During the first half 
of 1956, U. S. imports of meat and 
meat products from New Zealand 
totaled $13,000,000, as compared to 
$11,000,000 worth in the same pe- 
riod of 1957. 

U. S. imports of beef and veal from 
New Zealand 1952-56, and January- 
June 1956-57 on a product weight 
basis, were as follows: 


Beef Veal 
Carcass Boneless Carcass Totals 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 











Year pounds pounds pounds pounds 
the year numbered 17,544,600 head, Output of lamb and mutton in aie ilies ~ Sate Sei 
up from 17,497,900 last year. August totaled 56,000,000 Ibs. for a 1954 ..-... 0-0 1 rn 

é Ky ee ee ; 
Production of veal amounted to 7 per cent drop from July volume of 1956 ||... pees 199 4,012 4 4,215 
. 1956 Jan.-June.. . , 
137,000,000 Ibs. in August, up from 60,000,000 Ibs. and about a 7 per 1957 JanJune.. 246 8°904 4 9244 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE DRY SAUSAGE SAUSAGE CASINGS Hog bungs: (Bach) 
(1.¢.1. prices quoted to manu- NM $4 inch cut .. 48@ 58 
(lel prices, Ib.) (lel prices, 1b.) Export, nch cut .. 48 
Fiih eitieee, telk Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 97@ 99 facturers of sausage) Large prime, 34 in. .. 35@ 39 
Be, ie 3 s Ms Beef rounds: (Per set) Med. prime, 34 in, .... 25@ 27 
in 1-Ib. roll .... 35 @41% TREUREOE ») once es a0 b8 oi ok 55@ 57 = * 39 
Pork saus., sheep casing , WEE, eee csc ac huenes 84@ 86 Clear, 29/35 mm. .....1.05@1.35 Small prime ......... 16@ 
1-Ib. pkge "57 @60% Dene ook te 86@ 88 Clear, 35/38 mm. .....1.00@1.15 Middles, cap off ..... 55@ 60 
Frankfurts, sheep . Sélant. Bo O.. . 36055, 90@ 92 Clear, 35/40 mm. ..... pos age Sheep casings: (Per hank) 
casing, 1-lb. pkge... .60% @64 Salami, Genoa style ....1.03@1.05 Clear, 38/40 mm, eee 26/28 mm. ........... 6.20@6.50 
Frankfurts, skinless Salami, cooked ......... 52@ 54 Clear, 40/44 mm. --1.30@1. 24/26 mm. .... . 6.05@6.30 
y . 84 86 Clear, 44 mm./up ....1.95@2.50 . 4.715@5.25 
. aE 46 @48 SE ha waed ogee eae @ J] 4 4 85 75 22/24 mm. .... 
Bologna (ring) ........ 48 @51 SINE GN 6 da ks dees H@ 96 Not clear, 0 Lag n. Se a5 , |) Seer eran 4.10@4.45 
Bologna, artificial cas..89 @44% GCOAEE. fic check Faistee 84@ 86 Not clear, 40 mm./up.. 75@ 85 18/S6 Wt Soe scons 2.80@3.25 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.474@56 MOrtaGeNe ikon tates 58@ 60 Beef weasands: Bach) 26719 ME ed eS 1.45@2.30 
Smoked liver, art. cas.40%@44 No, 1, 24 in./up ...... 13@ 16 
Polish sausage, smoked .57%4 @66 SPICES No. 3, 2840 fap’ oa cas 9@ 14 
New Eng. lunch spec.62 @70 (Basis, Chicago, original barrels, Beef middles: (Per set) 
1. SS eee aa 4544 @52% or bales) Ex. wide, 2% in./up. .3.40@3.55 CURING MATERIALS 
> peepee Whoje Orewa | tee rides THR RASETS Nite fein. Jn nah ont 
Sl  eietcs i’ B Allspice, prime ..... 78 Spec. n he, oe 09 bbl., del. or f.o.b. go. . : 
e & Pimiento loaf .414%4@47% Resifted 86 95 Narrow, 1% in./dn. ..1,00@1.05 pure rfd. gran. nitrate of 
Chili, pepper ....... .. 45 Beef bung caps: (Each) SOdA eee cece eee ereeeeees 5.65 
SEEDS AND HERBS a... e 52 Clear, 5 in./up ...... 34@ 40 Pure rfd. powdered nitrate 3 
Cloves, Zanzibar .... 67 78 Clear, 4%-5 inch ...... 29@ 32 of soda ..... sages Sera a 8.65 
(lel prices, Ib.) Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 95 1.04 Clear, 4-4% inch ...... 19@ 21 Salt, paper sac _ : = seen 
Ground Mace, fancy Banda. .3.50 4.10 Clear, 3%4-4 inch ...... 15@ 16 Chgo., gran. oe S, _ dv. 
Whole for sausage West Indies ...... 5% 3.75 Not clear, 4% inch/up. 18@ 21 Rock salt, ton in 100-lb. f 
Caraway sed ... 19 24 East Indies ...... 3.60 Beef bladd eaten (Each) bags, f.o.b. whse. Chgo. .. 28.00 
Cominos seed ... 39 44 Mustard flour, fancy. 37 7% tik wel inft ted 18 Sugar— 
Mustard seed, ak Se tire aa % 33 at-7a tek, temened 13 Raw, 96 basis, f.0.b, N.Y... 6.10 
a ygetes: 23 West India nutmeg .. 2.70 514-614 feck inflated.. 12@ 13 Refined co ay ot. 
yellow Amer... 17 Paprika, Amer. No. 1 .. 48 <n ¥ gran. basis es Pe § 
Oregano a 4 Paprika’ Spanish -... .. 88 Pork casings: (Per hank) Packers, curing sugar, 100 
Coriander, Cayenne pepper .... .. 62 29 = eo wewen ao Hye bags, £.0.b. Reserve, ‘ 
orecco, No. 1. 21 25 Pepper: ye | rere 65 ae peels Se ae se 55 
Marjoram, French 69 74 ON DC Se eer 57 SO/B5- BM... 0c sccita’s 90@3.45 Dextrose, (less 10c): 
Sage, Dalmatian, EN VA oetd ones te 49 53 35/388 mm. ............ 2.35@2.90 Cerelose, regular ........... 7.46 
a Se 56 64 MES ak cide cepa wc 41 44 38/44 mm, ............2.15@2.65 Ex-warehouse, Chicago ..... 7.61 
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CHICAGO 


October 8, 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) 
Prime, 700/800 ..... 40 
Choice, 500/600 ..... 39 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 3814 @39 
Choice, 700/800 ..... 3814 @39 
Good, 500/600 ...... 35% 
Good, 600/700 ...... 35% 
MMA Wcatieknes Sense 
Commercial cow .... 28 
Canner—cutter cow.. 26% 

PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 

Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. .... 48n 
Trimmed loins, 

50/70 Ibs. (Icl) ..72 @88 
Square chucks, 

50/70 Ibs. (Icl) .. 35n 
Arm chucks, 80/110..33 @33% 
Ribs, 25/35 (lel) ....54 @56 
prmkets (lel) ...... 26 
Navels, No. 1 ...... 18%@19 
Flanks, rough No, 1..18%@19 

Choice: 

Hindqtrs., 5/800 


sla 
33 


Rounds, all wts. ....46%@47 


Td. loins 50/70 (Iel). 60 @ 23 
Sq. chucks, 70/90 35n 
Arm chucks, 80/110. "33 os8% 
Briskets (lcl) ...... 
Ribs, 25/35 (icl) 50 @! 58 
Navels, No. 1 ...... 18% @19 
Flanks, rough. No, 1..18%@19 
Good (all wts.): 
II =i as 546100 on ae 44 @46 
Sq. cut chucks ...... 33 @34 
ND cc scckviag mas 23. @25 
AER oer 44 @47 
en rere 56 @59 
COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 
Fresh J/L C-C grade Froz. — 
60@63 Cow, 3/dn. ..... 
75@78..... Cow, 3/4 ..... 73@ 78 
83@85..... Cow, 4/5 ..... 7T8@82 
95@1.10. Cow, 5/up ..... 85@90 
95@1.00... Bull, 5/up ...... 85@90 
BEEF HAM SETS 
Insides, 12/up, Ib. .... 45 
Outsides, 8/up, Ib. .. 41% 
Knuckles, 74%4/up, Ib.. 45 


CARCASS MUTTON 


Choice, 70/down, Ib. ..18 @19 
Good, 70/down, lb. ....17 @18 


n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 


1957 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, carlots, Ib.) 


Tongues, No. 1, 100's.. 24% 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s.. 19% 
Hearts, regular, 100’s.. 21 
Livers, regular, 35/50's 15 
Livers, selected, 35/50's 22n 
Lips, scalded, 1060's... 13 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s.. 12%n 
Tripe, scalded, 100's... 8 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s ... 9 
Molts, 1600's ....cseere 7% 
Sef Gare eee 7% 
Udders, 100’s ......... 5 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices, Ib.) 


Beef tongues, corned .. 31 
Veal breads, 
under 12 of. .......:. 72 
1D OB. UD sccescees 93 
Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn.. 18% 
Oxtails, fresh, select .. 18 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


Canner—cutter cow (Lb.) 

meat, barrels ....... 36n 
Bull meat, boneless, 

SR arr 391% 
Beef trimmings, 

75/85%, barrels .... 30 
Beef trimmings, 

85/90% barrels ..83 @34 
Boneless chucks, 

DRETOIUS. 4 0 cicicceeccvce 37 
Beef cheek meat, 

trimmed, barrels .... 2614n 
Shank meat, bbls. ....38 @38% 
Beef head meat, bbls.. 23 
Veal trimmings, 

boneless, barrels .... 34 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Icl carcass prices, cwt.) 


Prime, 90/120 ...... $42.00@43.00 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 42.00@43.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 38.00@39.00 


Choice, 120/150 
700d, 90/150 





Stand., 90/190 .. 30.00@31.00 
Utility, 90/190 28.00@29.00 
Cull, 60/125 ........ 26.00@27.00 


CARCASS LAMB 
(Iel_ prices, ve 


Prime, 85/45 ......0: @4s 
Prime, 45/55 ......... iv @48 
Prime, 55/65 ......... 46 @47 
Choice, 35/45 ......... 46 @47 
Choice, 45/55 ......... 46 @47 
Choice, 55/65 ......... 45 @46 
Good, Si Wts,. o0scscsc 42 @43 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 





Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Oct. 8 Oct. 8 Oct. 8 
STEER: 
Choice: 
no a di a $37.00@38.00 $37.00@39.00 $38.00@39.00 
600-760 Ibs, ......... 36.00@37.00 36.00@38.00 37.50@39.00 
Good: 
SOD-O00) WOR... os saiee 35.00@37.00 35.00@36.00 36.00@38.00 
ere ee 34.00@35.00 33.00@35.00 35.00@37.00 
Standard: 
Senteen: ADO... vkangcn ds 33.00@35.00 33.00@36.00 32.00@36.00 
cow: 
Standard, all wts. .... None quoted 29.00@32.00 None quoted 
Commercial, all wts. .. 28.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@33.00 
Utility, all wts. ...... 27.00@29.00 27.00@28.00 28.00@32.00 
Canner-cutter ......... None quoted 25.00@ 27.00 27.00@30.00 
Bull, util. & com’l ... 32.00@34.00 33.00@35.00 33.00@34.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
Choice: 
P mod Ibs. down ...... 41.00@44.00 40.00@41.00 39.00@42.00 
700d : 
200 lbs. down ...... 38.00@41.00 38.00@40.00 36.00@40.00 
LAMB (Carcass): 
55 Pod cacks eae 42.00@44.00 40.00@44.00 39.00@42.00 
. Ae 40.00@42.00 39.00@42.60 38.00@41.00 
5 5 Ibs. sistas s Bess 42.00@44.00 40.00@44.00 39.C0@42.00 
ey ee 40.00@42.00 39.00@42.00 38.C0@41.00 
Good, all wts. ....... 38.00@42.00 38.00@42.00 37.00@40.00 
MUTTON (Ewe): 
Choice, 70 lbs./down... 23.00@25.00 None quoted 18.00@20.00 
Good, 70 Ibs./down.... 23.00@25.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 
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BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 





























October 8, 1957 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS 
BEEF CUTS (l.c.1. prices) 
(1.c.1. prices) (Lb.) 

Steer: (Western, cwt.) Veal breads, 6/12 oz. oe) 
Prime, care., 6/700.$43.00@44.50 12 0%, UP «..-...... ++ 1.0 
Prime, carc., 7/800. 42.50@43.00 Beef livers, selected wo BD 
Choice, care., 6/700. 41.00@42.00 Beef kidneys os Secon ileal 6 
Choice, carc., 7/800. 40.50@41.50  Oxtails, % Ib. frozen uN 
Good, carc., *6/700. . 37.50@38.50 
Good, carc., 7/800.. 37.00@38.00 LAMB 
Hinds., pr., 6/700.. 53.00@55.00 
Hinds., pr., 7/800.. 51.00@53.00 (1.c.1. careass prices, ewt,) 
Hinds., ch., 6/700.. < Saath ee City 
Hinds., ch., 7/800.. 47.00@5 = 
Hinds., gd., 6/700.. 45.00@47.00 Prime, 30/40 ....---- ‘eoeee 
Hinds., gd., 7/800.. 43.00@46.00 brine 4648 21ll 47.006 te 

Prime, 55/65 ........ 46.00@48, 
BEEF CUTS Choice, 30/40 ........ 47.00@3L.00 
(L.e.1. prices, Ib.) ee Be ate $1002 

Prime sear: Choice, 55/83 11.02... 45.00@it 
Hindatrs., 600/700 ...53 @57 Good, 30/40 ......... None ata. 
Hindatrs., 700/800 ...52 @56 an ae None ei 
Hindatrs., 800/900 ...51 @54 Gua ae Nese 
Rounds, flank + gine -49 @5l1 . 

Rounds, diamon ne, 

MORE CO Cees cock 50 @52 } Western 
Short loins, untrim. ..68 @78 Prime, 45/dn. ........ 47.00@ 48,00 
Short loins, trim. @1.00 Prime, 45/55 ........ 46.00@48.00 
WIGAN ooh as Caabinecc 18% @19% Prime, 55/65 ........ 45.00@46.0 
Ribs, (7 bone cut) ...55 Choice, 45/dn. ....... 46.00@48.00 
Arm chucks ........ 37 G39 Choice, 45/55 ....... 45.00@47.00 
Briskets ..... 29 @32 Choice, 55/65 ....... 44.00@ 46.0 
Plates ...... (20 @21 —_ i caeantes 42.004 44.00 

Choice steer: aeeet ie ae ee eee 00@ 43.00 
Hindgtrs., 6 oe 
Hindatrs., 700/800 +48 @s2 VEAL—SKIN OFF 

ue 9 eee 4 

Rounds flank off ..-.48 @s0  (L¢.1. carcass prices) — Wester 

Rounds, diamond bone, Prime, 90/120 ....... $45.00@49.00 

ROE MEE igh wike oan aie 49 Choice, a ang oalee 38.00@ 43.00 
Short loins, untrim. .. Good, 50/ 90 ........ 35.00@38.(0 
Short loins, trim. Good. 90/120. .....0.. -00@37.0 
2): Serer Stand., 50/ 90 ...... 29.00@30.0 
Ribs (7 bone cut) Stand., 90/120 ...... 30.00@31.00 
Arm chucks ..... Calf, 200/dn., ch. - 30.00@32.0 
er OPEre reer Calf, 200/dn., gd. - 28.00@31.0 
WIRAOR 60.5.0 vices acacews Calf, 200/dn., std. - 26.00@28.0 
NEW YORK RECEIPTS LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

CATTLE: Head 

Receipts reported by the USDA Week ended Oct. 5 .... 15,305 
Marketing Service, week ended Week previous ......... 18,966 
Oct. 5, 1957, with comparisons: CALVES: 

STEER and HEIFER: Carcasses Week ended Oct. 5 .... 18,682 
Week ended Oct. 5 .... 9.120 Week previous ......... 12,748 
Week previous ......... 10,055 HOGS: 

cow: Week ended Oct. 5 .... 55,48 
Week ended Oct. 5 .... 648 Week previous ......... 55,488 
Week previous ......... 798 SHEEP: 

BULL: Week ended Oct. 5 .... 41,287 
Week ended Oct. 5 .... 426 Week previous ......... 35,172 
Week previous ......... 436 

VEAL: 

Week ended oct. 5 .... 9.731 PHILA, FRESH MEATS 
cau PROVIUE. Sc vicccicee 11,316 October 8, 1957 
“Week ended Oct. 5 .... 25,235 WESTERN DRESSED 

Week previous ......... 31,985 STEER CARCASSES: (Cwt.) 
MUTTON: Choice, 500/800 ....$41.25@43.3 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 676 Choice, 800/900 .... 40.50@42.0 

Week previous ......... 638 Good, 500/800 ...... 38.50@40.00 
HOG AND PIG: Hinds., choice ..... 48.00@52.00 

eng ef = Hinds., good ....... 45.00@48.0 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 10,209 ree hoi 48.50@51,0 

Week previous ......... 10,138 nas, choice : 

Rounds, good ...... .00@ 48.00 

PORK CUTS: 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 921,136 COW CARCASSES: 

Week previous ......... 683,794 Com’l, all wts. .... 32.00@34.0 
BEEF CUTS: Utility, all wts. 28.75@31.0 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 243.109 yar (SKIN OFF): 

Week previous ......... 307,413 Choice, 90/120 .... 41.00@44.0 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: Choice, 120/150 .... 41.00@4.0 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 3,041 Good, 50/90 ..... 36.00@38.0 

Week previous ......... 3,040 Good, 90/120 ..... 7 .00@ 40.0 
LAMB AND MUTTON: Good, 120/150 ..... 38.00@41.0 

Le ended Oct. 5 LAMB: 

Week previous ......... : x 9.00 
BEEF CURED: Ch, & pr., 30/45 ee per 

Week ended Oct. 5 9,720 Ch. Spe, S/S... ee 

Week previous Soa ci. 81,746 —, ea . Oe 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 


Week ended Oct. 5 324,956 

Week previous ......... 195,879 

COUNTRY DRESSED MEAT 
VEAL: Carcasses 


Week ended Oct. 5 .... 9,281 


Week previous ......... 8,313 
HOGS: 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... cee 

Week previous ......... 52 
LAMB: 

Week ended Oct. 5 .... 22 

Wes SEUTIOOR: 6 ci6c00s 84 
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LOCALLY DRESSED 
STEER BEEF (Ib.) Choice Good 
Carc., 5/700. 11%4@ 434974 GRE 
Care., 7/800 ..... 
Hinds., 5/700 ‘vei ast 
Hinds., 7/800 ....47@50 
Rounds, no flank.47@51 
Hip rd. plus flank .47@50 
Full loins, untrim.48@51 
Short loin, untrim.60@65 
Ribs (7 bone) ....53@56 























Mar 















5, 004 47.00 
None qtd. 
None qtd, 
None qtd, 
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Head 
15,306 
18,966 


13,662 
12,748 


55,483 
55,488 


41,267 
35,17 
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Sesser 

















47.00@49.0 
46.00@49.0 
44.00@ 46.0 


SSED 

1oice Good 
137% @40% 
@43 37 











PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 
(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Oct. 9, 1957) 
— HAMS 








Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 

| ere OM: io owe nik 25 

py) OS Srtek cand 24% 

, Se oe Ee. 25n 

a DE 8h 6aencie 25n 

Jceieks 3B/16 ose thn Se 
Ma ..... 8/up, 2’s in 25n 
FAT BACKS 

Fresh or Frozen 

10%n .....- 

10%n ...--- 

» PEERS 

16%a ...... 12/14 

ie Retalee eae ieris 

16%n .....- 

10%n .....- are , 

16%n 20/25 ... 17% @18 
n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 





BELLIES 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


Job Lot Car Lot 
45@45% Loins, 12/dn. ...... 44% 
45@45% Loins, 12/16 .../.. 44%n 
43@44.. Loins, 16/20 ...... 42% 
pS Lotus, 20/ae <2... 41 
36@37.. Butts, 4/8 ....... 34 

[| _ Sees Butts; SAS occscs 33n 
eee Butts, 8/up ...... 33n 
Dieses Ribs, 3/dn 384@34% 
31@33.. Ribs, 3/5 ......... 3 
ee Be, GPRD ia suads 26n 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen 
14... Square Jowls unq. 
12%. Jowl Butts, Loose ..... 14% 
134%4n Jowl Butts, Boxed ... unq. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


NOTH: Add %4c to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 4, 1957 


Open High Low Close 
Oct. 11.02 11.20 11.00 11.02b 
Nov. 11.25 11.387 11.22 11.25 
Dec, 12.27 12.40 12.17 12.17b 
Jan. 12.35 12.42 12.25 12.27a 
Mar. 12.50 12.52 12.40 12.40 


Sales: 5,960,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs, Oct. 
3: Oct. 69, Nov. 292, Dec. 418, Jan. 
105, and Mar. 76 lots. 


MONDAY OCT. 7, 1957 


Oct, 11.15 11.22 11.15 11.20 
Nov. 11.40 11.45 11.40 11.40a 
Dec. 12.82 12.47 12.47 12.40 
Jan. 12.35 12.52 12.35 12.45 
Mar. 12.47 12.62 12.47 12.55 


Sales: 3,960,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri. Oct. 
4: Oct. 77, Nov. 291, Dec. 424, Jan. 
105, and Mar. 81 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 8, 1957 


Oct. 11.20 11.47 11.20 11.45a 
Nov, 11.87 11.60 11.32 11.52 
-55 
Dee. 12.387 12.52 12:27 12.47 
Jan. 12.45 12.52 12.30 12.50a 
Mar. 12.50 12.65 12.40 12.55a 


Sales: 6,040,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon. Oct. 
: Oct. 64, Nov. 286, Dec. 429, Jan. 
111, and Mar. 86 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 9, 1957 


Oct, 11.60 11.75 11.55 11.60 
Nov. 11.65 11.85 11.62 11.62 
-67 
Dec. 12.52 12.60 12.35 12.40 
Jan, 12.55 12.57 12.35 12.37 
Mar. 12.60 12.62 12.45 12.458 


Sales: 9,080,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues. Oct. 
8: Oct. 62, Nov. 280, Dec. 432, Jan. 
120, and Mar. 97 lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT 10, 1957 
t 


* 157 11.57 «11.55 = 11.55 
Nov. 11.60 11.65 11.55 11:57 
Dee. 12.85 12.37 12.30 12.37 
Jan. 12.35 12.35 12.30 12.30 
Mar 12. = 12.35 12.80 12.35b 


Sales: 4,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed. Oct. 
9: Oct. 45, Nov. 256, Dec. 443, Jan. 
127, and Mar. 101 lots 
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CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


October 8, 1957 
(lel, Ib.) 
Hams, skinned, a ee 





Hams, skinned, 12/14... 9 
Hams, skinned, 14/16... 39 
Pacman; G/6 WRG. occsce 26% 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. . a 26 
Pork loins, boneless . 67 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 30 
(Job lots, Ib.) 
SE EONONE icine siecanee 15 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s..73 @74 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 12 @13 
Ears, 30’8 ..... Seeesoee 11 
Feet, s.c. bbls. ......... 7 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To sausage manufacturers in 
lo! lots only) 
Pork trimmings, 

40% lean, barrels ....20 @20% 
Pork trimmings, 

50% lean, barrels .... 22 
Pork trimmings, 

80% lean, barrels .... 36%, 
Pork trimmings, 

95% lean, barrels .... 45 
Pork head meat ...... 22 
Pork cheek meat 

trimmings, barrels ... 29 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


tae - am tierces, f.o.b. 
CRORO wc cintsanccedsewes $15.50 
Refined “iaxd, 50-lb. r 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago 
Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Leaf, kettle pal tierces, 
f. o.b. Chicago 
Tard: -GaWee . .. device «0s. teas 17.2 
Neutral tierces, f.0.b. Chicago 17. 30 
Standard shortening, 
EB. (del.) .ccccscces oe 7a 
Hydro shortening, N. & 8. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
P.S. or P.S. or Ref. in 
50-Ib. 


Dry Dry 
—_ Ycash Rend. tins 
Tierces (Open (0 


(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 

Oct. 4 ...11.02%n 11.75 14.25n 
Oct. 7... .A1. 30m 11,75 14.25n 
Oct. 8 ...11.45n 12.00 14.50n 
Oct. 9 ...11.60n 12.25n 8 14.75n 
- 10 ..11.55n 12.25n 14.75n 


n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 





1957 








BETTER MARGINS ON LOWER LIVE COSTS 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Live hog prices, declining at a more rapid rate than 

those on pork, helped mostly to bring improved cut-out 
margins. Lean pork averaged lower than last week, while 
fats cuts fared better. Values on heavy hogs showed plus 
margins after last week’s dip into the minus side. 

—180-220 Ibs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 Ibe, — 





Value Value 
per percwt. per percwt. per per.cwt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt, fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yiela 
TOO CUE os on 0.c cite $11.90 $17.28 $11.64 $16.47 $11.49 $16.19 
Fat cuts, lard 5.51 7.94 5.95 8.46 6.27 8.81 
Ribs, trimms., etc. 2.05 2.96 1.98 2.83 1.84 2.59 
Cost of hogs ..... -$17.55 $17.92 $17.80 
Condemnation loss .... A -09 -09 
Handling, overhead .... 2.00 : 1.75 1.55 
TOERAT: COBB sce cs 19.64 28.46 19.76 28.03 19.44 27.38 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 19.46 18.18 19.57 27.76 19.60 27.59 
Cutting margin —$ 18 —$ 28 —$ .19 —$ 27 +$ 16 +4+§ .21 
Margin last week ...— .39 — — 638 — 91 — .28 — .33 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles 


Oct. 8 
FRESH PORK (Carcass) : 
80-120 Ibs. 


FRESH PORK CUTS, No. 1: 





LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. . 52.00@56.00 
10-12 Ibs. . 52.00@56.00 
12-16 Ibs. 52.00@ 
PICNICS: (Smoked) 
Se My Roe oka 33.00@37.00 
HAMS: 
BBO TOG divin c cow sue 46.00@50.00 
WA A oC Se eos 46.00@52.00 
BACON ‘‘Dry’’ Cure, No. 1: 
Oe es wasn ome 50.00@57.00 
SIO TOR ie eins icc acs 49.00@52.00 
Tae MN So csi eee 48.00@52.00 
LARD, Refined: 
1-Ib. cartons .......... 18.50@20.50 
50-lb. cartons & cans.. 16.50@20.25 
Tierces ..ccccccccceces 15.50@19.50 


(Packer style) 


, U.S. No. 1-3. None quoted 
120-170 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3.$32,50@34.50 


San Francisco No. Portland 
Oct. 8 


Oct. 8 
(Shipper style) (Shipper style) 
$36.09@39.00 None quoted 
35.00@38.00 $30.00@32.00 


54.00@58.00 = 00@54.50 
55.00@58.00 1.00@54.50 
54.00@56.00 33. 00@54.00 
(Smoked) (Smoked) 
34.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
48.00@52.00 48.00@52.00 
50.00@54.00 50.00@52.00 
58.00@62.00 52.00@55.00 
56.00@60.00 50.00@54.00 
52.00@56.00 50.00@54.00 
22.00@24.00 18.00@21.00 
20.00@22.00 None quoted 
20.00@22.00 16.00@20.00 





N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS 


October 8, 1957 
City 
Box lots, cwt. 


Pork loins, 8/12 ... ay 00@55.00 


Pork loins, 12/16 .. Be 00@54.00 
Hams, sknd., ‘ 00@44.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... $9.00043.00 
Regular picnics, 4/8.. 30.00@32.00 
Spareribs, 3/down . 40.00@46.00 
(1.ce.1, prices, cwt.) Western 

Pork loins, 8/12 .... 49.00@52.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 48.00@51.00 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 40.00@43.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 38.00@42.00 
Picnics, ... 27,00@30.00 
Spareribs, RE . 37.00@43.00 


N. Y. DRESSED HOGS 


(1.e.1. prices) 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) 


50 to 75 Ibs. ...... $29.25@32.25 
75 to 100 Ibs. ...... 25 @32.25 
100 to 125 Ibs. ...... 29.26 @32.25 
125 to 150 Ibs. ...... 29.25@32.25 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


October 8, 1957 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., 


skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped .. 47 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
WIAPPCd ..cccececreseveces 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrappe 9 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket 
off, 8/10 lbs., wrap 43 
Bacon, fancy, sq. cut., seedless, 
12/14 lbs., wrapped ecce 42 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced 1-lb. heat 
seal self-service pkge. .... 58 


PHILA. FRESH PORK 


October 8, 1957 
WESTERN DRESSED 


(Lb.) 
Reg. loins, 8/12 ...... 49% @53 
Reg. loins, 12/16 .......494%2@53 
Butts, Boston, 4/8 ....: 39 @42 
Spareribs, 3/down ..... 37 @39 

LOCALLY DRESSED 

Pork loins, 8/12 ...... 51 @58 
Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 51 @58 
Bellies, 10/12 .......... 34 @38 
Spareribs, 3/down ...... 39 @40 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ...43 @46 
Skinned hams, 12/14 ...43 @46 


Py Sat 7, See 32 @34 
Butts, Boston, 4/8 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 


The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week ended 
Oct. 5, 1957 was 15.5, the 
U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has reported. This 
ratio compared with the 
14.4 ratio for the preced- 
ing week and 11.1 a year 
ago. These ratios were cal- 
culated on the basis of No. 
3 yellow corn selling at 
$1.186, $1.240 and $1.474 
per bu. during the three 
periods, respectively. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, October 9, 1957 
BLOOD 


Unground, per unit of ammonia, bulk .5.75@6.00n 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 
Wet rendered, unground, loose: 


eee NRE Sons Cl eehs CONE on dss ee ches 6.00n 
| RE ees cae ete pen a err 
Aree eee. ).75n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Car lots, ton 


50% meat, bone scraps, bagged..$ 77.50@ 82,50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk 75.00@ 77.50 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 80.00@ 87.50 
60% digester tankage, bulk 77.50@ 82.50 
80% blood meal, bagged ....... 110.00@120.00 
Steam bone meal, bagged 

(specially prepared) .......... 85.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged... 67.50 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground 


per unit ammonia ................ $4.50 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ...... 5.25@5.50 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. .........sc.e0. 1.35n 
Med, test, per unit prot. ............66. 1.30n 
High test, per unit prot. ............... 1.25n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock (gelatine), ton ......... 40.00 


Cattle jaws, feet (non-gelatine), ton.20.00@25.00 


Trim Dome, TOM. .ccicccscccesccccves 22.50@ 27.50 
Pigskins (gelatine), cwt. .......... 6.75@ 7.25 
Pigskins (rendering), piece ........ 15@25 


ANIMAL HAIR 


Winter coil dried, per ton ........ *55.00@ 
Summer coil dried, per ton 
Cattle switches, per piece 
Winter processed (Nov.-March) 
gray, Ib. 
Summer processed (April-Oct.) 
ORT ceva «\c's is Slates ba #6160 9 


asked. 


*Delivered, n—nominal, a 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, October 9, 1957 











Inedible tallows and greases were 
held steady to fractionally higher 
late this week, with buyers’ ideas 
lower. Special tallow traded at 7%@ 
7T%c, c.a.f. Chicago. Buying inquiry 
was apparent on bleachable fancy 
tallow at 8@8%c, also c.a.f. Chicago. 
However, no sales were made at that 
basis. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was bid at 944@9%c, c.a.f. New York, 
but was held at 9c, for 30-day ship- 
ment. Some movement was recorded 
at the latter price, for quick ship- 
ment Edible tallow was bid at 105s@ 
10%4c, f.0.b. River points, and ship- 
ment considered. A few tanks sold at 
11%c, Chicago basis. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 8%@8%c, c.a.f. East, but was 
held at 8%c. Original fancy tallow 
was bid at 8%c, same delivery point, 
but was held at 9%c. Edible tallow 
traded at 11c, f.o.b. an outside point, 
and for export destination. 

The market on Monday of the new 
week was quiet in the. Midwest area, 


BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 


with sellers asking steady prices 
Moderate interest was evident basic 

















8¥c, c.a.f. Chicago, bleachable fangy 
tallow. Special tallow sold at 7% 


cago. The market for eastern 










tination was quiet, with last price 





talked. Edible tallow was bid af 
11%c, Chicago, and the same wag 
bid at 10%@11c, f.o0.b. River 
depending on shipment and 
points. 

Tuesday’s market displayed firm. 
ness, and especially on material for 
outside destination. Regular produce. 
tion bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 8%c, and hard body material at 
8%c, c.a.f. New York. Quick ship. 
ment choice white grease, all hog, 
was bid at 9%c, c.a.f. East, but was 
held at 9%c. For 30-day shipment, 
the same was bid at 9%%c, but was 
held ¥c higher. Yellow grease, low 
acid, sold at 8¥c, delivered East, and 
regular run material was bid at 8, 
A couple of tanks of edible tallow 
sold at. 11%c, c.a.f. Chicago, and a 
few tanks sold at 1144c, f.o.b. River, 
Buying ideas for Avondale, La., des- 
tination on inedible tallows and 
greases were fractionally under east- 
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NO PROBLEMS 





| SELL 10 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Because of their— 


EXCELLENCE OF SERVICE 


RELIABILITY OF REPUTATION 


QUALIFIED EXPERIENCE 


And assistance to me with 
whatever problem that may occur. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEMS MAY BE, CALL: 


DARLING &€ COMPANY 








CHICAGO a BUFFALO e 
4201 So. Ashland ° P.O. Box #5 = 
Chicago 9, ® Station "A" e 

Ilinois @ Buffalo 6, New York e 
Phone: YArds 7-3000 © Phone: Flimore 0655 @ 


DETROIT ° CLEVELAND 
P.O. Box 3329 ° P.O. Box 2218 
MAIN POST OFFICE ® Brooklyn Station 
Dearborn, Michigan @ Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Phone: WArwick 8-7400 © Phone: ONtario 1-9000 © Phone: VAlley 1-2726 © Phone: Waucoma 500 
OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 


Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 








CINCINNATI a ALPHA, IA. 
Lockland Station © P.O. Box 500 
Cincinnati 15, © Alpha, lowa 


hio 
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Most GO under 
any truck hood! 





Heavy-duty V-8's for every hauling job; GVW 
94,000 Ibs. and up. GCW 50,000 Ibs. and up, four 
and six-wheel; conventional and COE models. 

























Three great V-8’s power the 
INTERNATIONAL V- Line: 206, 226 and 257 hp. 


INTERNATIONAL z 
HEAVY-DUTY V-8's 


Introduced last year—and smashing per-_ shifting. More ton-miles per gallon, too! 


formance records ever since—INTERNA- INTERNATIONAL V-8’s make more money 
TIONAL Heavy -Duty V-8’s ge yn the for their users because they do what other 
most productive V-8 power in any truck. trucks cannot. Get the facts today from 





Make more trips on short hauls! Save your nearby INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer Mater Trucks, Crawler Tractors 
more time on long hauls! Faster accelera- or Branch. International Harvester Com- penser Cae 
tion, higher sustained speeds with far less pany, Chicago, Illinois. ond Formall® Tractors 


Fleet cost records prove 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ost least to own! 
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em users’ price indications. 

At midweek, original fancy tallow 
was bid at 9c, c.af. East, but was 
held at 4c higher. Bleachable fancy 
tallow was bid at 8%4@8%c, same 
destination, and product again con- 
sidered. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was bid at 9%4c, c.a.f. New York, for 
quick shipment. The same material 
was offered at that price for 30-day 
shipment, with bids of 9%4@9%c in 
the market. It was reported that 
bleachable fancy tallow could be 
bought at 8'%c, c.a.f. Chicago. Buy- 
ers’ ideas in the Midwest on some 
items were reduced fractionally. Yel- 
low grease was bid at 7%c, special 
tallow at 8c, and prime tallow at 
8¥c, all c.a.f. Avondale. Edible tal- 
low was offered at 11%c, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago, and at llc, f.o.b. River. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 1134c, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago, and llc f.o.b. River; original 
fancy tallow, 8%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 8%c; prime tallow, 8c; spec- 
ial tallow, 734c; No. 1 tallow, 7c; 
and No. 2.tallow, 64@7c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 8%c; B-white grease, 7%4c; yel- 
low grease, 7%@7'4c; house grease, 
7c; and brown grease, 6%4c. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was quoted at 
9%c, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Oct. 9, 1957 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
$4.75@$5 per unit of ammonia. Low 
test wet rendered tankage was listed 
at $4.75@$5 per unit of ammonia 
and dry rendered tankage was priced 
at $1.10@$1.15 per unit of protein. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1957 
Prev. 








Open High Low Close close 
Oct. - 14.52b 14.62 14.51 14.62 14.54 
Dec. .... 14.45b 14.52 14.47 14.50b 14.49 
ee --+- 14.50n 14.49n 
Mar. .... 14.55b 14.62 14.57 14.61b 14.60b 
May .... 14.60b 14.65 14.65 14.63b 14.63b 
July .... 14.57b 14.63 14.57 14.62b 14.61b 
pept. .... 14.5% .... 14.37b 14.38b 
Sales: 150 lots. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1957 
14.69 14.63 14.67b 14.62 
14.55 14.45 14.55b 14.50b 
cece veee 14.55n 14.50n 
14.66 14.60 14.67b 14.61b 
14.62 14.62 14.71b 14.63b 
14.63 14.60 14.69b 14.62b 
«ee. 14.40b 14.37b 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1957 
14.82 14.65 14.81b 14.67b 
14.65 14.50 14.65b 14.55b 
abe s «es. 14.65n 14.55n 
14.82 14.62 14.79b 14.67b 
14.86 14.83 14.87b 14.71b 
14.68 14.65 14.82b 14.69b 
ese -. 14.55b 14.40b 
Sales: 186 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1957 
Oct. - 14.82b 14.92 14.86 14.90b 14.81b 
Dec. 14.69 14.78 14.67 14.78 14.65b 
Jan. 14.69n_ .... cess «©.14.78n  14.65n 
Mar. 14.85 14.92 14.85 14.92b 14.79b 
May 14.938 14.99 14.98 14.99 14.87b 
July 14.88b 14.90 14.90 14.92b 14.82b 
Sept. .... 14.50b.... 14.65b 14.55b 
Sales: 255 lots 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer hide market fractionally higher 
than last week, with most activity 
early in the week—Nominally higher 
quotations on small packer and coun- 
try hides in wake of improvement 
on big packer stock—Calfskins and 
kipskins nominally steady in face of 
limited trading—Sheepskins firm and 
nominally steady in light trading 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: This week, up- 
wards of 150,000 hides sold in a ris- 
ing hide market, most of the volume 
coming late Monday and Tuesday. 
Native steers brought %c higher prices 
or better. Lightweights sold at 15%c 
for Rivers and 16c for Chicago and 
St. Louis production. Heavy steers 
sold at 114%%c for Rivers and 12c for 
Chicagos, and ex-lights sold at 20c. 
Branded product sold %c_ higher, 
with butts at 94c and Colorados at 
9c. Heavy and light Texas and ex- 
light Texas were quoted at 9c, 
12%c and 1644c, respectively, all nom- 
inal. Heavy native cows sold at 11%c 
for Rivers and at 12c for Chicago- 
St. Louis product. Light native cows 
sold at 14%c for St. Pauls, 15c for 
Chicagos, and 17c for Rivers. Branded 
cows sold at 12c for Southwesterns, 
with others at llc. Native bulls sold 
at 7%c for Rivers, 8c for St. Pauls, 
and 8c for Chicagos. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: In the rising big packer 
market, 60-lb. small packer hides 
were quoted nominally at 9c, with 
the 50-lb average at 11l%c, both Yc 
higher than last week. Calfskins, all 
weights, remained steady at 27@29c 
nominal, with kipskins, all weights, 
also steady at 23@24c nominal. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, October 9. 1957 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 









Valley 12% 
Southeast ... 12%a 
ID aches ssb:0 eciee vbinioe a 12% 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills 13%b 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur ........ 11% 


Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills ............. 16 


Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast ... 12%n 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ......... 2 
MUR? ki ccs ER eee oxeektawaneerss 2% 
Wednesday, October 9, 1957 
White, dom. vegetable (30-lb. cartons) .... 27 
Yellow quarters (30-lb, cartons) .......... 28 
Milk churned pastry (30-lb. cartons) ..... 26 
Water churned pastry (30-lb. cartons) .... 25 
Bakers, GrOMS, CO WE ccccskicccccvctese 21% 
Wednesday, October 9, 1957 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) ...... 14% 
Mixtra OleO (Grams) 2 .nccccnscccesccnscccs 19 
Priinm ‘Glow ail: Carma) 6nd 8a Gono 5 sa.cco te ten 18% 

n-—-nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 





THE NATIONAL 





Calfskins, 10/15-lbs. remained steady 
selling at 45c, the level of late Au. 
gust, while the 10/down produet 
which recently showed a rise of 
sold late last week at the forme 
level of 40c. Kipskins, 15/25's, soli 
during the week at 32c, while th 
25/30’s were nominal at 30¢, 

SHEEPSKINS: The market fy, 
sheepskins was nominally steady. No, 
1 shearlings continued to be quoted 
at 2.00@3.00, No. 2’s at 1.60@2.09, 
and No. 3’s at 75c@1.00. Fall ¢j 
were quoted at 2.50@3.50 and ful 
wool dry pelts at 27@30c. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATION 





PACKER HIDES 
Wednesday, or. date 
Oct. 9, 1957 1956 

Lgt. native steers ....1544@16n 
Hvy. nat. steers ..... 11% @12n 13 
Ex. lgt. nat. steers .. 20n Gin 
Butt-brand, steers .... 9%4n In 
Colorado steers ...... 9n 10n 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 9%n Tin 
Light Texas steers .... 12%n 1p 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers.. 16%n I6n 
Heavy native cows ...114%4@12n B 
Light nat. cows 144 @164 
Branded cows ..... ll @12 
Native bulls .......3. 9% @10 
Branded bulls ........ 8%@ mn 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 .... 45n 50n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 40n 37y, 
Kips, Northern native, 

ROPE IG sie dco siereeua 32n Our 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 





60 Ibs. and over .... 9lon 10% 
Ap howe Renee « 11%n 12%) 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ....27 @29n 35 @3tn 
Kipskins, all wts. ....23 @24n 24 @2in 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
Oy S  wgssceeuasepee 2.00@3.00n 2.50@ 3.0 
Dey: Pelts. ....ccccce 30n 
Horsehides, untrim. ..8.00@8.25n 9.50@10. 
Horsehides, trim. ..... 7.25@7.50m ©... cece 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 









FRIDAY, OCT. 4, 1957 
Open High Low 
Oct. . 13.00b 13.20 13.20 13.20 
Jan. ... 12.26b 12.45 12.37 12.47b- 
Apr. ... 12.04b 12.29 12.29 12.29 
July ... 12.25b 12.50 12.45 12.50 
Oct. . 12.30b ‘ hogs 12.60b- 
Jan. + eee 12.65n 
Sales: 13 lots. 
MONDAY, OCT. 7, 1957 
Oct. ... 18.11b = 13.35 13.35 13,20b- 
Jan. ... 12.45b Pasir <a 12.55b- 
Apr. ... 12.28b 12.45 12.40 12.37b- 
July ... 12.45b ay ba 2.55b- 
Oct. ... 12.52b 12.65b- 
Jan. hye 12.70n 
Sales: 11 lots. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 8, 1957 
Oct. . 13.20b 13.45 13.45 13.50b- & 
Jan. . 12.59b Sha ante 12.52b- 
Apr. ... 12.36b 12.40 12.35 12.32b- 
July ... 12.59b 12.60 12.55 12.52b- 
Oct. . 12.67b aaiee eke 12.62b- 
Jan. bitae' es 12.65n 
Sales: 20 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 9, 1957 
Oct. . 13.36b 14.00 i 13.80b- 
Jan. . 12.55b 12.85 12.61b- 4 
Apr. ... 12.85b 12.58 .3Tb- 
July ...12.57%b 12.75 12.60b- 
Oct. 12.638b 12.85 12.70b- * 
Sate eas wees Ses 12.75n 
Sales: 52 lots. 
THURSDAY, OCT. 10, 1957 
Oct. . 13.40b 13.59 13.59 13.55b- 
Jan. ... 12.56b 13.55 13.55 13.55 
Apr. ... 12.356 er dee 12.30b- 
July ... 12.50b\ 12.50 12.50 12.49b- 
Oct. ... 12.57b Pay aa i 12.59b- 
Se Cam sae 12.640 
Sales: five lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 


_———— 





Faulty Livestock Handling 
Costly Problem, Says Expert 


The livestock industry can expect 
no effective reduction in the multi- 
million dollar annual cost of faulty 
livestock handling until all segments 
become conscious of the problem. 

The statement was made by Dr. 
Joe Rickenbacker, agricultural econ- 
omist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, at the recent third annual 
Omaha Livestock Handlers dinner. 
He challenged the Omaha market 
area to make the goal of damage-free 
livestock a reality. 

The goal can be accomplished, 
Rickenbacker said, by shipping only 
sound animals, sorting and assembling 
shipments ahead of time, careful load- 
ing and unloading, making animals 
comfortable in the vehicle, careful 
varding, and proper handling. 

Rickenbacker estimated the na- 
tional annual cripple and death loss 
at $8,000,000. “Reliable estimates of 
the bruise loss are at least double 
that figure,” he stated. 


STOCKER-FEEDER MOVEMENT 


Stocker and feeder livestock re- 
ceived in nine Corn Belt states in Au- 
gust, eight months, 1957-56: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 








August 
1957 1956 
Public stockyards ........ 264,725 283,960 
i ccdaesds a cxpwaee 210,333 296,123 
ES alk kote e versa pees 475,058 580,083 
0 eee 746,772 806,572 
MES. iw 6bse0es seaeade® 1,990,134 2,047,571 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Public stockyards ......... 114,933 113,650 
eer i 247,243 
MS Sisen'e's a acne sees 341,461 360,893 
EE 26 ier we ote nee Se 563,675 512,214 
RN aoe via hiceeteal 1,424,934 1,281,312 





Data in this report were obtained from state 

veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public stockyards’’ are 
included stockers and feeders bought at stock- 
yard markets. Under ‘‘Direct’’ are included 
Stock coming from points other than public 
Stockyards, some of which are inspected and 
fed at public stockyards en route. 


Livestock Costs to Packers in 
Aug. Generally Above 1956 


Packers operating under federal in- 
spection in August found prices on 
all livestock considerably higher than 
in the same month last year. 

Average cost of cattle for August 
at $19.58 was 11 per cent higher 
than in 1956; calves at $18.40 cost 
16 per cent more than in 1956; hogs 
at $20.65 had 126 per cent of the 
1956 value, and sheep and lambs 
averaging $20.79 cost 11 per cent 
more per cwt. than in August 1956. 

The 1,726,000 cattle, 615,000 
calves, 4,418,000 hogs and 1,111,- 
000 sheep and lambs slaughtered in 
August had dressed yields of: 


Aug. 1957 Aug. 1956 

1,000 1,000 

Ibs. Ibs, 
| SO ee ee Tees 925,170 930,802 
WOE Ba chensicaakeonuane 85,2 95,193 
Pork (carcass wt.) . 767,401 801,478 
Lamb and mutton ...... 49,7 55,246 
TUE eo cucey avers yecs.es ,827,503 1,882,719 
Pork, excl. lard ...... 579,219 96,294 
Lard production ....... 137,940 150,261 
Rendered pork fat ..... 7,53. 8,372 


Average live weights in Aug. were: 


Aug. 1957 Aug. 1956 
Ibs. Ibs. 
a ee ees ctovacunas 969.1 957.6 
Me Se onc one ne ois nwa ae 1,005.0 998.7 
MEE os Sewn cee sic duis 846.5 839.2 
CRN. SaaS loci owee ss 959.7 948.0 
CE pT vi ecied ac ee Gimbes 245.4 249.5 
SN adh Gale: Mere tle any 0. ccarecere 229. 232.3 
Sheep and lambs ......... 94.2 92.2 


Dressed vields per 100 Ibs. live 
weight for Aug. 1957-56 were: 


Aug. 1957 Aug. 1956 

Per cent Per cent 
GUNN oes wtticcc cd -eache ed cei 55.5 55.0 
ENN od facacecpacey se cieeen 56.6 55.4 
BET. cutssavgaswesseeane 75.9 75.8 
Sheep and lambs ........ 47.8 47.5 
Lard, per cwt., Ite. ...... 13.6 14.2 
Lard, per hog, Ibs. ....... 31.3 33.0 


Average dressed weights of live- 
stock compared as follows (Ibs.): 


Aug. 1957 Aug. 1956 
WRN os Shoe ences seees 537.9 526.7 
CRINER bcc alcwivsqekerecues 138.9 138.2 
EE ndasdudcaaates eceeke 174.0 176.1 
Sheep and lambs ......... 45.0 43.8 





1Included in cattle. 
2Subtract 7.0 to get packer style average. 


Meat Prices Little Affected 
By Imports, Economists Say 


Meat imports have little effect on 
livestock prices, University of Illinois 
farm economists insist. In the 11- 
month period ended in May, 1957, 
imports of pork, beef, and veal 
amounted to 248,000,000 Ibs. or 1 
per cent of the total production of 
meat during the same time. 

Total value of livestock and meats 
imported was $179,000,000. The val- 
ue of exports was $231,000,000. Thus 
the value of exports of livestock and 
meat products exceeded the value 
of imports by $52,000,000, it was 
pointed out. 

Lard and edible tallow continued 
to be our main export item in the 
livestock trade, accounting for almost 
80 per cent of total dollar volume of 
livestock product exports. 

Lard exports decreased by about 
15 per cent, but since the price of 
lard remained stable, there was no 
drastic decrease in dollar volume ex- 
ported. Amounts and prices of ex- 
ported tallow were about the same 
each year. 

Imports of dutiable cattle doubled 
from 1955-56 to 1956-57. Beef and 
veal imports increased about 22 per 
cent during the same period and im- 
ports of pork decreased by about 20 
per cent. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN SEPT. 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the St. Louis NSY were re- 
ported by H. L. Sparks & Co., as 
follows: 

———September-— 





1957 1956 
Hogs received ............ 249,146 240,365 
Highest top price ........ $21.50 $17.25 
Lowest top price ......... 18.40 16.35 
Average price ............ 19.43 16.36 


Average weight, Ibs. ...... 210 215 














it's no magic 


You can't rely on witches’ 
brews and magic hats 
for sales. Your ad in the 


PROVISIONER pays off 


in response and sales! 














GEO. S. HESS 


INDIANAPOLIS HOG MARKET 
HESS-LINE CO. 


HOG ORDER BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE MELROSE 7-5481 


EXCHANGE BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS 21, IND. 


R. Q. (PETE) LINE 


HESS-LINE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS STOCK YARDS 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by pack- 
ers at principal centers for the 
week ended Saturday, October 5, 
1957, as reported to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 6,339 hogs; shippers, 
13,819 hogs; and others, 17,101 


hogs. 
Totals: 23,518 cattle, 710 calves, 
37,259 hogs and 5,720 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour... 2,979 605 2,124 1,844 
Swift .. 3,311 764 6,151 1,063 





Wilson . 1,030 3,631 eas 
Butchers. 3,579 1,277 
Others . 906 eos SCR 

Totals.11,805 1,369 15,115 2,907 

OMAHA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour ... 5,452 5,847 2,156 
Cudahy . 3,414 5,792 638 
a. ee 1 5,068 2,123 
Wilson 3, 4,177 1,018 
Neb. Beef. 516 can en's 
Am. Stores 957 
Cornhusker... 1,148 
O'Neill ... 896 
R.&0.... 654 
Gr. Omaha. 701 
Rothschild. 1,266 

we owe 746 
Kingan 646 
Omaha 613 cee 
Union 1,178 aia 
Others 5 6,878 

Totals ..26,104 27,762 5,935 

N. 8S. YARDS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 2,993 1,410 9,292 1,234 
Swift .. 3,904 2,132 11,189 2,021 
Hunter . 1,487 ey p nets 
Heil Pulte yon 1,878 
Krey ‘ 8,714 
Totals. 8,384 3,542 38,090 3,255 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 3,308 225 18,176 3,148 
Armour.. 3,402 121 5,473 1,809 
Others . 4,700 oo. 8,617 316 





Yotals*11,410 346 22,266 5,273 
*Do not include 252 cattle, 5,589 


hogs and 3,501 sheep direct to 
packers. 

SIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 3,126 2 6,958 1,887 
Swift .. 3,635 4,143 851 
8.C. Dr. 

Beef . 3,287 _ rack 
Raskin.. 772 Ae nae ae 
Butchers. 365 2 3 mais 
Others . 6,555 35 11,926 2,119 





Totals .17,740 39 23,030 4,857 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Shee 


Cudahy . 910 238 1,637 ae 
Dunn ... 73 Nie pan idx 
Sunflower 28 ame 
Armour. . 3 eae 113 
Dold ... 54 418 blow 
Excel 600 . Aa re 
i eee ee os 537 
Others . 2,934 -_ 41 447 

Totals. 4,637 238 2,096 1,087 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 








Armour.. 1,479 86 255 108 
Wilson . 1,740 288 642 754 
Others . 3,983 435 1,413 toe 

Totals* 7,202 809 2,310 862 


*Do not include 1,774 cattle, 193 
calves, 9,452 hogs and 994 sheep 
direct to packers, 

LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Cudahy . . 83 nn 
ae 160 
Wilson . 90 oes 
Ideal . 644 
Atlas . 617 
Survall. 555 

a . 554 
Gr. West 422 ican 
United . 421 cs 506 
Harman. 414 ene aint 
Others . 2,094 239 1,082 





Totals. 5,711 239 1,832 


50 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 569 ose -.. 5,076 
Swift - 1,494 131 2,939 12,703 
Cudahy . 740 10 4,439 182 
Wilson . 506 cok --. 6,124 
Others . 7,201 54 1,786 414 
Totals .10,510 185 9,164 24,499 
CINCINNATI 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
er aa 293 
Schlachter. 305 


35 ese 
947 13,265 


Others . 4,959 1,365 
Totals. 5,264 982 13,265 1,658 
8ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 5,633 4,138 18,140 2,627 
Bartusch. 1,330 hath oes ns 
Rifkin . 905 32 33 aah 
Superior. 1,688 eae eee amie 
Swift .. 5,356 2,631 24,688 4,108 
Others . 3,032 4,217 5,463 975 
Totals.17,944 11,018 48,291 7,710 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 900 885 905 2,159 
Swift .. 1,327 1,480 1,242 798 
City ... 47 1 35 Rae 
Rosenthal 180 15 €as nets 
Totals. 2,880 2,381 2,182 2,957 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week 

Oct. 5 week 1956 

Cattle 153,109 157,031 178,542 

Hogs . .242,662 228,933 281,714 

Sheep .... 66,730 62,586 90,123 
CORN BELT DIRECT 

TRADING 
Des Moines, Oct. 9— 


Prices on hogs at 16 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota were 
quoted by the USDA as 
follows: 

Barrows, gilts, U.S. No. 1-3: 


160-180 Ibs. ....... None quoted 
180-200 Ibs. ....... $14,25@16.40 
200-220 Ibs. ....... 15.60@16.90 
220-240 Ibs. ....... 15.50@16.90 
240-270 Ibs. ....... 15.20@16.70 
Sows,-U.S. No. 1-3: 
270-300 Ibs. ....... 14.85@16.40 
330-400 Ibs. ....... 14.35@15.90 
400-550 Ibs. ....... 13.00@15.25 


Corn belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
oO Sy ee 67,000 58,000 63,500 
i. ae ear 9,000 52,000 63,000 
Oct, B ..ccs 33,500 40,500 46,000 
ee 0,000 80,000 72,000 
A re 75,000 64.000 55,000 
ee Bee 60,000 58.000 63,500 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at In- 
dianapolis on Wednesday, 
Oct. 9, were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch....$20.50@24.75 
Steers, std. & gd... 18.00@20.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 19.00@22.25 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.50@15.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 10.00@13.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 15.75@17.50 
Bulls, canner-cutter. None quoted 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 26.00@28.00 
Good & choice ..... 3.00@27.00 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 16.50@20.00 

HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


230/260 Ths. ....2.. 15.50@17.00 
160/180 Ibs. ....... 17.00@17.50 
180/200 Ibs. ....... 17.25@17.75 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 17.25@17.90 
230/240 ibs. ....... 17.25@17.90 
240/270 Ibs. ....... 17.25@17.75 
270/300 lbs. ....... 17.00@17.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
180/330 Ibs. ..... 17.00@17.25 
330/450 Ibs. ..... 16.50@17.00 
LAMBS: 
Good & choice ..... 18.00@21.50 
Utility & good ..... 15.50@18.00 








ended Oct. 5, 1957 (totals 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the weg, 





compared) was reported by 


Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs Ad 
Boston, New York City Area? ..... 15,305 13,662 55.488 41,26 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 8,840 1,081 27,206 4.2% 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. ..... 21,731 8,648 114,999 18/18 
Chicago Ares .....ccccccecesccece 25,189 8,140 46,436 5448 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas® ..........500 31,337 31,242 08,234 14511 
St. Louis Aren® ..........eeeceees 16,515 5,968 209 71e 
Sioux City-So. Dak. Area* ........ a os 52,978 13.637 
Omaha Area’ ........ COpecsseceuee 4 641 72,519 18,35) 
ER ORE Ss caewdic vs ow sicinc hea 14,760 8,327 32, 7.106 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............. - 28,261 14,844 308,568 307% 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 2 
Memphis ......... Seiesces cocece 18,042 9,917 45,532 
Georgia-Alabama Area’ .......... 7,254 4338 591 Bs 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City.... 17,218 4,495 7,988 9.38 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 14,553 7,250 17,921 8.01T 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ... 14,623 696 4,377 43,884 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas® ... 23,119 2,789 584 22.198 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ....... 7,158 7 4,577 5,158 
i Bi RS PRA PRS 08,975 117,871 1,084,890 240.94 
Totals same week 1956 ......... 346,668 144,552 1,127,505 285,115 





1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. 2Includes St. Paul, % 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. "Incindg 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo, 4p. 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, 8. Dak 
5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. *Includes 4). 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Esterville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 0¢. 
tumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Includes Birm 
Dothan, and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Thomasyilie 
and Tifton, Ga. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francises, 


San Jose and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 


Average prices per cwt. 


11 CANADIAN MARKETS 
paid for specific grades of 


steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Sept. 28, compared with 


the same week in 1956 wa 


s reported to the Provisioner 


by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Goo VEAL GS* 
STEERS CALVES Grade B? LAMBS 
UP to and Good 
Stockyards 1000 lbs. Choice andyweights 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 198% 
Toronto ....$17.86 $20.97 $24.08 $23.50 $29.50 $28.87 $20.68 $21.%4 
Montréal .... .... 18.50 22.45 22.65 75 28.25 18.20 17.46 
Winnipeg 16.66 19.74 20.58 21.838 28.75 27.41 18.84 18.6 
Calgary 16.85 19.54 15.65 16.69 26.98 27.20 16.50 17.08 
Edmonton .. 16.00 19.50 18.00 17.50 27.85 28.85 17.80 ° 18.0 
Lethbridge .. 16.50 19.00 16.75 18.00 27.50 26.80 17.00 16.8 
Pr. Albert . 16.65 19.00 16.50 16.50 26.50 25.25 16.50 16.0 
Moose Jaw .. 16.50 19.50 16.25 16.25 26.75 24.90 16.20. .... 
Saskatoon ... 16.00 19.75 7.00 17.75 . 27.00 25.00 16.50 16.50 
Regina ..... 16.38 19.15 17.00 17.50 27.00 25.25 17.00 15.0 
Vancouver oes. 130.40 ease S0IG0 cece «+. 16.25 19.50 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at 


six southern packing plant 


stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tit 
ton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama and Jacksonville, Florida, 
during the week ended October 4: 


Week ended October 4 
Week previous (five days) .... 
Corresponding week last year 





Cattle Oalves Hogs 
-- 2,817 936 18,40 
. 3,402 1,185 14,2% 
1,886 627 10,897 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 


Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Wednesday, Oct. 
9 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr....$23.00@25.00 
.+- 20.50@23.75 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 20.00@23.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.50@15.50 
Cows, can. & cut.. 10.75@12.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.50@15.75 
VEALERS: 
Good & choice + 19.00@22.00 
Calves, good & ch... 18.00@21.00 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 





160/180 Ibs. ....... 16.25@17.00 
180/200 Ibs. ....... 16.50@17.25 
200/220 Ibs. ....... 17.00@17.50 
Sees 17.00@17.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3 

270/360 Ibs. ..... 17.00@17.25 

LAMBS: 

Good & choice ..... 19.50@21.00 
Utility & good ..... 18.00@19.50 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Wednesday, Oct. 9 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: § Bis 
Steers, prime ...... 24. 
Steers, choice ...... 22.50@25.0 
Steers, good ....... 19.50@22.% 
Heifers, ch. & pr... 21. hi] 
Heifers, good ...... 18 21.0 


Cows, util. & com’l. 18.50@16.0 


Cows, can. & cut.. 11.00@138 
Bulls, cut. & com’l. 15.00@16.% 
Bulls, good (beef). None quotel 
HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
180/200 Ibs. ....... 16.25@16.8 
200/220 Ibs. ......+ 16.50@17.8 
220/240 Ibs. ......+ 16.60@17.8 
240/270, Ibe, cages 16.50@16.8 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
180/360 Ibs. ....- 16.25@16.8 
360/450 Ibs. ..... 15. 
LAMBS: 
Choice & prime .... 
Good & choice 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


reperts to THE NATION- 


ny A PROTISIONBR, 


showing the 


Se of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended Oct. 


5. 195T, compared : 


























CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
= 5 week 1956 
23,518 22,870 22,614 
ag 18.174 15, : 
Wins. 4 k 
Yardst 11,926 11,7 12,119 
comme ag ie a 
t 12, H 
tid . 2,852 2,556 7,724 
York & 
. Cityt. 15,305 13,746 12,692 

Okla. City*t. 9,978 9,207 15,915 
eeieeatit.. 4,849 5,086 4,741 

Denvert .-. 11,982 13,001 14,030 
gt. Pault .. 14,912 15,454 15,590 
Milwaukeet.. 4,355 4,299 3,805 

Totals ...140,644 141,495 182,939 

HOGS 
... 23,440 27,191 ,600 
ong weit. 15,115 15,269 14,965 
Oma 9,684 13,423 50,933 
N. 8. Yardsi 38,090 29.381 45,844 
St. Josepht. 24,247 22'804 26,181 
Sioux Cityt. 15,751 12,679 17,833 
Wiehita*t .. 12, ‘567 12,470 10,915 
Yor! k & 
Mire. Cit city? 55,483 55,488 55,354 
Okla. City*t. 11,762 12,574 13,450 
Cincinnati§.. 11,904 14,175 12,84 
Denvert ... 9, "528 11,161 10,771 
St. Paulf .. 42/828 42,797 42,312 
Milwaukeet.. 5,161 5,798 4,565 
Totals ...275,460 275,210 339,668 
SHEEP 
Chicagot 5,720 3,863 6,201 
Kan, City! 2,907 3,711 6,949 

aha*t . 1,822 1,266 10,705 
N. 8. Yardst 3,255 3,806 5,065 
St, Josepht.. 8,458 5,455 18,890 
8 Cit, 2,988 2,176 4,586 
a 650 442 693 
New Yor! 

Jer. tity 41,267 35,172 51,551 
Okla, City*t. 1,856 1,204 9,950 
Cincinnati§. . 376 q77 1,527 
Denvert . 31,184 29,640 23,171 
St. Pault .. 6,735 6,444 8,140 
Milwaukeet.. 1,269 996 1,793 

Totals ...108,188 94,952 149,221 

*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, 


including directs. 


tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter, §Stockyards receipts for local 


slaughter, including directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for 


week ended Sept. 28: 


Week 
ended 
Sept. 28 
CATTLE 
Western Canada.. 22,214 





Rastern Canada.. 19,944 
MM dbs ciccce 42,158 
Gs 
Western Canada.. 31,831 
Eastern Canada.. 62,801 
BMD iccoccees 94,632 
7 bed carcasses 
adedwade 04,007 
Western Canada.. 6,417 
Eastern Canada... 14, 445 
Se cciecic's < 20,86 862 


Same 
week 
1956 


20,161 
19,711 


39,872 





33,193 
56,832 


90,025 
98,659 





5,068 
14,978 


20,046 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of salable 


live- 


stock at Jersey City and 
4Ist st., New York market 
for week ended Oct. 5: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


612 19,702 5,937 


44 


Salable ... 1 
: val tinal, 9T 70 20 
rect 
Pet “fe -2,417 
ble . 169 
Total (inl, * 
_tirects) -1,939 


523 18,032 6,748 


‘Tnelnding hogs at 31st street. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
eago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Oct. 3 .. 1,477 124 8,617 1,639 
Oct. 4... 754 107 11,701 767 
Oct. 5 .. 500 dae 500 =. 100 
Oct. 7 ..19,476 298 9,998 2,778 
Oct. 8 .. 8.000 200 10,300 1,700 
Oct. 9 .. 1,500 300 10,500 1,500 
*Week so 

far ...42,4 798 30,798 5,978 
WE. ago.47,097 1,070 31,545 6,150 
Yr. ago .40,034 1,613 39,851 8,850 
2 years 

ago ...43,413 1,119 37,820 


7,260 
*Including 118 cattle, 5,900 hogs 
and 1,069 sheep direct to packers. 





SHIPMENTS 

Oct. 3 .. 3,970 12 2,043 333 
Oct. 4 .. 2,462 1 2,871 99 
Oct. 5 .. 500 ene 400 poi 
Oct. 7 .. 4,834 ose Se 674 
Oct. 8 .. 4,000 3,000 200 
Oct. 9 .. 6,000 2,000 200 
Week so 

far ...14,834 31 . 175 1,074 
Wk. ago.19,440 53 8,601 1,042 
Yr. ago .17,624 198 7,721 1,295 
2 years 

ago ...18,277 88 8,879 805 

OCTOBER RECEIPTS 
1956 
Cattle 72,772 
Calves 3,376 
Hogs 679 
Sheep .. 16,377 
OCTOBER SHIPMENTS 
1957 1956 

Pa ar 34,936 36,452 
PO waxed otis 18,716 19,930 
ee 2,016 3,358 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Oct. 9: 


Week Week 
ended ended 
Oct. 9 Oct. 2 


Packers’ purch. .. 25,416 20,839 
Shippers’ purch. . 18,988 


Totals ......... 39,404 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Oct, 4, with comparisons: 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 321,000 445,000 171,000 
Previous 
week 310,000 424,000 159,000 
Same wk 
1956 395,000 473,000 276,000 
1957 t 


date 19, 870,000 16,073,000 5,950,000 
1956 to 


date 12,041,000 18,627,000 6,809,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading —, Coast 
markets, week ended Oct. 3: 


Cattle Calves en Sheep 


Los Ang. ..5,250 4001,900 200 
No. P’rtland. Hs "715 425 1,200 2,500 
San, Fran... 560 50 950 2,600 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, Oct. 9 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr..... None quoted 
Steers, gd. & ch.... 18.50@23.00 
Steers, stand. & gd. 16.00@21.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch 18.50@ 
Cow, util. & com’l 13.00@14.50 
Cows, can. & cut... 10.00@ 
Bulls, util. & com'l. 15. 00@16. ‘50 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 28.00@30.00 
Good & choice ..... 25.00@28.00 
Util. & stand. ..... 18.00@24.00 


HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


160/180 Ibs. None quoted 


180/200 Ibs. ....... 17.25@17.50 
200/220 lbs. ....... 17.25@17.50 
220/240 lbs. ....:.. 17.25@17.50 
240/270 Ibs. ....... 16.75@17.25 
Sows, U.S 

300/400 Ibs. ..... 16.25@16.50 
Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

400/600 Ibs. ..... 16.00@16.25 

LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 22.00@22.50 
Good & choice ..... 19.00@21.75 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Oct. 8 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division as follows: 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


N.S. Yds. 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


St. Paul 


U.S. No. 1-8: 

120-140 Ibs..$15.25-16.75 None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
140-160 Ibs.. 16.25-17.25 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. $15.75-16.50 
160-180 Ibs.. 17.25-17.50 $15.00-17.00 None qtd. $16.00-16.75 16.25-16.75 
180-200 Ibs.. 17.50-17.75 16.75-18.85 $16.50-17.00 16.50-17.50 16.50-17.75 
200-220 Ibs.. 17.75-18.00 17.50-18.00 17.25-17.50 17.00-17.75 16.75-17.75 
220-240 Ibs.. 17.75-18.00 17.60-18.00 17.25-17.75 17.00-17.75 16.75-17.75 
240-270 Ibs.. 17.50-18.00 17.60-17.75 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.75 16.75-17.75 
270-300 lbs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
300-330 lbs.. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
330-360 lbs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
Medium: 3 
160-220 Ibs.. 16.75-17.00 14.50-17.00 None qtd. 15.50-16.75 15.50-16.50 
SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-3: 

180-270 Ibs.. 17.50 only 17.50 only Noneqtd. Noneqtd. 16.50-16.75 
270-300 Ibs.. 17.50 only 17.50 only 17.50 only 16.75-17.00 16.50-16.75 
300-330 Ibs.. 17.50 only 17.25-17.50 17.25-17.50 16.75-17.00 16.50-16.75 
330-360 Ibs.. 17.00-17.50 17.25-17.85 17.25-17.50 16.75-17.00 16.25-16.50 
360-400 Ibs.. 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 17.25-17.50 16.75-17.00 16.25-16.50 
400-450 Ibs.. 16.50-17.00 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 16.50-16.75 16.00-16.25 
450-550 Ibs.. 16.00-16.75 16.25-16.75 16.50-17.00 16.25-16.75 15.50-16.00 
Boars & Stags. 

all wts. . 18. 50-14.50 None qtd. 11.00-12.00 13.00-13.50 None qtd. 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 

Prime: 

900 Ibs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Nonegtd. 24.50-25.50 
900-1100 Ibs.. None qtd. 24.50-26.75 None qtd. 24.75-26.25 25.00-26.00 
1100-1300 Ibs.. None qtd. 24.50-26.75 None qtd.  25.00-26.50 24.50-25.50 
1300-1500 Ibs.. None qtd. 24.00-26.25 None aqtd. 24.75-26.50 24.50-25.50 
Choice 
700- 900 Ibs.. 22.50-25.00 23.00-24.50 22.50-24.00 22.75-24.75 22.00-25.00 
900-1100 Ibs.. 22.75-25.50 23.25-25.75 28.00-24.50 22.75-25.00 22.00-25.00 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 22.75-25.50 23.25-26.00 23.00-24.50 28.00-25.00 22.00-25.00 
1300-1500 lbs.. 22.25-25.50 23.25-25.75 23.00-24.50 23.00-25.00 22.00-25.00 
Good: 

700- 900 Ibs.. 18.50-22.00 20.50-23.00 19.00-22.00 19.75-22.75 20.00-22.00 
900-1100 Ibs.. 19.00-22.50 20.50-23.25 19.00-22.00 19.75-28.00 20.00-22.00 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 19.00-22.50 20.50-23.25 19.00-22.00 19.75-23.00 20.00-22.00 

Standard, 

all wts. .. 15.50-18.50 18.00-20.00 16.00-18.00 16.50-19.50 16.00-20.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 13.00-15.50 16.00-18.00 14.00-16.00 14.50-16.50 14.00-16.00 
HEIFERS: 

Prime: 

600- 800 Ibs.. None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. 22.50-23.50 

800-1000 Ibs.. None qtd. 24.25 only 24.00 only 23.50-24.50 23.00-24.00 
Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs.. 22.50-24.75 22.50-24.25 22.00-24.00 21.75-23.50 21.00-22.50 
800-1000 lbs.. 22.00-24.75 22.50-24.25 22.00-24.00 21.75-23.50 21.50-23.00 
Good: 

500- 700 Ibs.. 18.50-22.00 19.00-22.50 18.00-21.50 19.00-21.75 19.50-21.50 
700- 900 Ibs.. 18.50-22.00 19.00-22.50 18.00-21.50 19.00-21.75 19.50-21.50 

Standard, 

all wts. 15.50-18.00 17.00-19.00 15.00-18.00 15.50-19.00 15.00-19.50 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 13.00-15.50 14.50-17.00 13.00-15.00 13.50-15.50 13.00-15.00 
COWS: 

Commercial, 

all wts. .. 13.75-15.50 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.00 14:50-15.75 14.00-15.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 12.00-14.00 13.25-14.50 12.75-14.00 12.75-14.50 13.00-14.00 
Can. & cut., 

all wts. 9.00-12.50 11.50-13.50 10.00-12.75 11.00-12.50 10.50-13.00 
BULLS (Yris. Excl.), All Weights: 

GOO cute ns None qtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
Commercial . 15.50-16.00 16.75-17.50 15.00-16.00 15.25-16.75 15.00-16.00 
Utility ..... 14.50-15.50 15.75-16.75 14.00-15.00 13.50-15.25 15.00-16.50 
Cutter ..05.% 12.00-14.00 13.50-15.50 12.00-14.00 11.50-13.50 15.00-16.50 
VEALHBRS, All Weights: 

Ch. & pr.... 24.00-29.00 27.00 only 22.00-24.00 19.00-22.00 24.00-28.00 

Stand. & gd. 16.00-21.00 18.00-24.00 15.00-20.00 13.00-19.00 16.00-24.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 

Ch. & pr.... 19.00-21.00 18.00-22.00 18.00-20.00 18.00-20.00 19.00-21.00 
Stand. & gd. 14.00-17.00 15.00-18.00 13.00-16.00 13.00-18.00 15.00-19.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr.... 20.50-21.50 23.50 only None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
Gd. & ch.... 17.00-20.50 21.00-23.50 20.00-20.50 None qtd. 19.50-21.00 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
Ch, & pr.... Noneqtd. Noneqtd. Noneqtd. 21.25-21.75 None qtd. 
Gd. & ch.... 18.50-20.25 19.50-21.00 20.50 only 20.00-21.25 None qtd. 
EWES: 
Gd. & ch.... 6.00- 7.00 6.50- 7.50 7.00- 8.00 00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Cull & util.. 4.00- 6.00 4.50- 6.50 5.00- 7.00 ate. 6.00 4.00- 6.00 
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REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


EXPANDABLE MOVABLE 
PORTABLE 


@ AVAILABLE IN ANY SIZE 
@ INDOOR OR OUTDOOR INSTALLATIONS 
@ HEAVY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 


@ ENGINEERED TO MAINTAIN TEMPERA- 
TURES TO —30° F. 





can get into the fers Mat ne Be frozen meat field with minimum 
WRITE TODAY for 1957 POLAR catalog and expenditure—quickly and efficiently. —— a facili 
° . * ° ° portion-control meats can be set up within your plant, or out-o 
information on refrigeration equipment for Installations can be moved to new locations—or enlarged si 
your requirements. Dept. NP-10. adding sections. 





SALES OFFICE: 2017 FOSHAY TOWER REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING COMPAN 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA MONTGOMERY, MINNESOT 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Unless Specitcally, structed Otherwine, AB G 


Undispla ed: set solid. Minimum 20 each. Count address or box numbers as 

: wards os 00 ; additional ——. 20c each. 8 words. Headlines, 75c extra. Listing ad- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN 
“Position Wanted, “ special rate: minimum  vertisements, 75c_ per line. Displayed, PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 
20 words. $3.50: additional T waa 20¢ $11.00 per inch. Contract rates on request. 


POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED 


MANAGER or ASSISTANT to PRESIDENT CATTLE —— Married, 30 ad old. Experi- ee trea = prin io 0 
h ence in ranch management, stockyard manage- rigeration experience for era 

Beh po eo agers i Ge ee ment, feeding cattle, in charge of beef, lamb and | slaughter —, in a — Give 
ment and ownership. I will consider personnel veal departments, route salesman for packing education, CNATIONAL. "PROVISIONER, 
work, purchasing and inventory control, produc- | Company. Prefer independent company offering | 366. THE 
tion control or quality control work along with advancement opportunity. W-396, THE NATIONAL | Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 
assisting in management. I am familiar with | PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
plants operating under M.I.D. and very adept r ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT: Or s 
in handling union affairs, I have actual experience | SAUSAGE MAKER - Production superintendent. | manager for a southern plant that has grow 
in all departments of a packing plant, previous | Age 44. Lifetime experience. Sober and depend- | need the services of such a man, under 
to those in management. Age 50, with perfect | able. Will go anywhere immediately. R. C. Wilson, | eventually work into the top position. Pra 
health, married 30 years-and children grown up. | 418 Main St., Van Buren, Arkansas. Phone | working experience in all departments is 1 
Prefer east or south but will go anywhere. | GRanite 4-2585. qualification for starting. W-891, THE NATH 
Available on short notice. W-386, THE NA- PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 1 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 


cago 10, Ill. HELP WANTED HOG KILLING FOREMAN: Must have fl 


> killing and offal o 
EQUIPMENT and SUPPLY SALESMAN Now’ pleat senmned’ Gane latest moderm 
Energetic salesman, 28 years of age, selling job- SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT FOREMAN ment, ” a ll s ne 
be 


























600 hour capacity. Wi 

rs, chain ‘stores, meat packers and provision} Old established meat packing firm in middle- | cember 1, 1957. Location Widdle ve 
houses. Have experience in packing house prob-| west requires sausage department foreman. Must gay NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. & 
lems and needs, Prefer Pennsylvania, New Jer-| have proven ability and experience operating , Chicago 10, é 
sey, Maryland and D.C. territory. W-400, THE/| under B.A.E. inspection. Give full particulars, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., qualifications, references 


, education, past employ- : Nein 
Chicago 10, Il. ment, age, family status, salary expected. An- PRACTICAL HOG CASING FOREMAN: New 


equipped with modern equipment. Capacif, 
‘ ‘ " : : swers considered confidential. W-390, THE NA- a 
AMERICAN: Age 39, 11 years’ experience in| TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- | Perfor Will start around December, i 
administration, sales, plant operation with im- | cago 10, Ill. PROVISIONER 15 WH St:. Chica: 
portant American firm in Latin America, Pres- , - Huron St., go F 














ently employed as manager of medium sized 


smoked meats operation, Speak Spanish fluently. 
Willing to work in or outside U. S. in packing- 
house or related line. W-387, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





AVAILABLE: Courteous, intelligent, aggressive 
representation. Schools, hospitals, industrials, 
hotels and restaurants. Meat, meat-food, groceries, 
food specialties. Toledo- Detroit and N.W. Ohio. 
Commission or sustaining basis. W-388, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


SAUSAGE MAKER: Small plant in large Ohio } 4 mal 
city wants sausage maker to make quality sau- a Podge i intent ae le 
sage, full or part time. Give experience, refer- mathaenttle po AB come A ars +o house, State: 
ences, and wages desired in first letter. W-407, | oy erienc pe y std. Good a 1 

THE ‘NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron | fyi NATIONAL "PROVISIONER, 6 We 
St., Chicago 10, Il. St.. Chicago 10, Il. a 








ASSISTANT FOREMAN: Wanted for smoking and _ 

curing department. Good opportunities, modern | SAUSAGE MAKER: Capable, efficient. 

plant in northern Ohio, Give experience, age and | Progressive plant. Knowledge of bologna 

background. W-408, THE NATIONAL PROVI- | ffesh and smoked sausage. W-410, 

SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. can ae ad apo 15 W. Huron: 
ago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER or GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of managing any type meat or canning 
operation with guaranteed results. W-397, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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SUPERINTENDENT: Beef killing plant in Iowa. 2 
Must know rendering, boning and grading and be | WANTED: HOG BUYER TO REPRESED 
eapable of handling help. Good pay for right | IN THE CHICAGO MARKET. W-401, [ 
man. W-409, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron & 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. cago 10, Ill. 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, OCTOBER 12, 





